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Only he who uses the knowledge or the faith which 
he already possesses, would be the gainer by the pos- 
session of more knowledge or of more faith. Many 
& man prays, “Lord, increase my faith,” when, in 
fact, more faith than he has would be a dead waste 
in his possession. If he found a use for his present 
measure of faith, more faith would come to him 
through the using of this. As it is, his prayer ought 
to be, “Lord, stir me up to make some good use of 
the little faith I have.” 


Thinking and ialking are two entirely different 
matters. They are not even always in close relation 
to one another, although they are generally supposed 
to belong together. One man thinks without talking. 
More men talk without thinking. Now and then— 
rarely, however—a man both thinks and talks. The 
average prayer-meeting is pretty sure to show speci- 
mens of the first two classes. If it has a man of the 

Sort in its numbers, it is better off than most 
Prayer-meetings. How is it in your church? 


Giving attention to one’s individual duty is a good 
‘cupation for any person. Giving attention to one’s 


‘2, | tions of the lessons that he looks to; yet others express 


one wants to know his duty, there are ways in which 
he can find it out; but if one wants to know just 
how spiritually minded he is, or just how strong is 
his faith, or just how far he is influenced by selfish 
motives, he can find out less about that by a month’s 
close study, than he could learn by asking almost any 
one of his intelligent neighbors—who already know 
him better so far than he can ever know himself. If 
you are troubled about yourself, just attend to your 
personal duty, and let yourself alone. 


Absolute originality in his facts is not a desirable 
trait in either a speaker or a writer; but a reason- 
able degree of freshness in the phrasing of his state- 
ments of fact is eminently desirable, if not indeed 
indispensable. Writers for The Sunday School Times 
rarely fail to bear this distinction in mind; but now 
and then there is an exception among them, for they 
are human. It seems, for example, that an article 
furnished for these pages, under the title of An 
Arabian Utopia, by Mr. Hugh P. McElrone, was in 
large part taken bodily from an article by Sir Wil- 
frid S. Blunt, which appeared in The Fortnightly 
Review, of May, 1880. The article was one which 
might fairly have been printed again under the head 
of Worth Repeating; but in that case the name of its 
real author should have been given with it. 


A variety in the character and style of teachers’ 
lesson-helps is made necessary by the variety in the 
attainments and tastes of teachers. This needful 
variety is secured in the different lesson-helps pro- 
vided in the pages of The Sunday School Times, and 
its importance is indicated in the preferences expressed 
by correspondents for one or another of these helps. 
One says that he cares only for the critical notes ; 
another says that he prizes chiefly the homiletical 
articles ; another says that it is the practical applica- 


their preference for hints in the line of the method of 
teaching; and so every lesson-help writer meets the 
special wants of some teachers, as the other writers 
are unable to. In order to have fuller information 
of the extent to which the writers severally supply 
the material needed by different classes of readers, 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times would be 
glad to have from every pastor or teacher who makes 
use of these helps an expression of his or her prefer- 
ence in this matter. He asks, therefore, that each 
reader of this note will at once send to The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, on a postal card, simply the name or 
names of the writer or writers whose lesson-helps are 
of chief service to him or her in the study of the 
lesson, and in preparation for teaching. By doing this, 
the readers of The Sunday School Times will enable 
its conductors to better know the needs and prefer- 
ences of those for whose benefit it is conducted. 


Nothing is more real, more substantial, more endur- 
ing, more fraught with the possibilities of germinative, 





state is a very poor business for anybody. If 


ile, as a thought. Born sometimes in an instant, it 
may die in an instant. But while it lasts, no life has 
a greater procreative power, or holds the possibilities 
of an influence more perennial, than the life of a real 
thought. Persons who do not think have little appre- 
ciation of the value of thought; and, as might be 
supposed, they exhibit correspondingly slight regard 
for the rights of the thinker to his undisturbed think- 
ing. Similarly, those readers who read superficially, 
and without the exercise of their own thinking powers 
as an integral part of the reading process, show only 
too little regard for the rights of the thinking and 
thoughtful reader. 
involve consequences more serious, more far-reaching 
in their loss and pain and deprivation and trouble, 
than the wrecking of a train freighted with the neces- 
saries of life, or even with human lives. Yet how 
few persons ever think that to kill a thought is worth 
so much as a thought—even at the low estimate which 
they put upon the value of thought. They whistle, 
they talk loud in public places, they expect a studious 
reader to keep up a running conversation of small-talk 
with them, and they never shut a door without slam- 
ming it. The eminent German philosopher, Schopen- 
hauer, held that dislike of noise was one of the signs 
of asuperior mind. “ Nothing gives me so clear an 
idea of the stupidity and thoughtlessness of men as 
the license of whip-cracking,” he said. “I do not 
see,” he continues, “ that a fellow who is moving a 
wagon-load of sand should thereby be privileged to 
quash at birth every rising thought in ten thousand 
heads in succession in half an hour’s journey.” Are 
you tempted to a needless interruption, a useless 
remark, a boisterous word, a thoughtless door-slam, 
while others are thinking? Consider, that if you are 
not “a thinker,” you should be thoughtful enough 
to respect thought-life in others. 





REVEALING AND CONCEALING OUR 
NATURE AND CHARACTER. 


Much of the richness and beauty of social life, 
much of its charm too, and a very great part of 


depend, not merely on what we are, but on what we 
show ourselves to be; on the judicious revelation of 
ourselves in each of the successive ‘social situations in 
which we are placed during the day. God influences 
men by revealing himself, his nature, character, pur- 
poses, and will: it is the same with us also. We can- 
not accomplish much for good, vr even go through life 
comfortably, by bottling up our dispositions and 
natures, and sealing them hermetically within the 
impenetrable deeps of our own hearts. 

In fact, we involuntarily reveal our natures at every 
moment. In a brief personal interview, or a short 
written letter, or a passing expression, or an attitude 
or gesture, and even by our personal appearance when 
quite passive, we tell another something of what we 
are. We open a whole page for him to read. Hence 
comes the fact that in some respects our friends “ know 
us better than we know ourselves.” We are constantly 
and involuntarily revealing to them that of which 
we are ourselves unconscious. How fara single stray 
word will carry another down into the centre of our 
being! One flippant expression escaping from a 





moving power, yet so intangible, so sensitive, so frag- 


sinning heart in pastor or teacher, and leaping from 





To wreck a train of thought may . 


the influence which we may have over others, | 
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the lips in a social moment after service, can more 
than neutralize the force and the precepts of a whole 
hour’s instruction. Yes, less than a word, even a 
look, will make a revelation. The eye is a wondrous 
revealer of both fixed character and evanescent 
momentary emotions. Cruelty, lust, meanness, and 





avarice, gentleness, tenderness, and trust, are likely 
to write themselves on the eye. Slyness, cunning, 
and impudence are plainly there. We know the 
haughty eye, the jealous eye; the eye flashing with 
scorn, gleaming with hatred, uneasy with shame or 
guilt, heralding vice, beaming with happiness, spar- 
kling with joy, swelling with love, melting in tender- 
ness, glaring with insanity, or lit up by intelligence or 
genius. The speech of the eye is even truer than 
the speech of the lips. “When the eyes say one 
thing and the tongue another, a practised man relies 
on # ¢ language of the first. If the man is off his 
centre, the eyes show it. You can read in the eyes 
of your compuuion whether the argument hits him, 
though his tongue will not confess it. Vain and for- 
gotten are all the fine offers and offices of hospitality, 
if there is no holiday in the eye. How many furtive 
inclinations are avowed by the eye, though dissembled 
by the lips!” And not less wonderful is the involun- 
tary expressiveness of the whole body. “If it were 
made of glass, or of air, and the thoughts were written 
on steel tablets within, it could not publish its mean- 
ing more truly than now. Wise men read very 
sharply all your private history in your look and 
gait and behavior. The telltale body is all tongues. 
Men are like Geneva watches with crystal faces 
which expose the whole movement. ... The face and 
eyes reveal what the spirit is doing, what aims it has, 
through how many forms it has already ascended. 
It almost violates the proprieties, if we say above 
the breath here, what the confessing eyes do not 
hesitate to utter to every street passenger.” 


The more we discipline our natures, and strive to 
bring the various parts of our being under our self- 
control, the more we shall be able to regulate these 
personal involuntary revelations in accordance with 
our own desire; while, on the other hand, our more 
definite and satisfactory personal expression through 
conscious speech is almost entirely voluntary. In 
all intercourse the great question is, what to reveal. 
The great temptation, to the impulsive and the freely 
confiding, is to say too much; the great temptation 
to the cautious, the timid, or the reticent, is to say 
too little. 

Both the timid and the impulsive frequently make 
their great mistake at the very beginnings of inter- 
course which might eventuate in friendship. Old 
and trusted friends, knowing us well, and being 
worthy of our confidence, will make allowance for 
any over-frankness on our part, or will exercise 
their privilege of questioning and drawing us out 
when they find us too reticent. But we are anxious 
to leave the proper impression upon those who see us 
for the first time, and whose friendship and esteem we 
desire to gain. We know that “first impressions” 
count for much, And it is a natural and proper 
impulse to desire to appear as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible to our friend’s eyes, Just in this desire the 
danger lies. It is the danger of appearing to waive 
or sacrifice what is really important, or precious, or 
ineradicable, in our personality, for the sake of seeming 
to agree with our companion. Thus we put ourselves 
in a false position at the start, We have apparently 
manifested sympathies which have no real existence; 
we have apparently harmonized with another in our 
convictions, principles, and tastes, as referred to 
ultimate standards,—and yet the harmony has been a 
mere deference on our part, and a waiving for the 
present of that which sooner or later our nature and 
character will compel us to cling to. We have con- 
cealed important parts of ourself, whether they be in 
the nature of strength or weakness or limitations, for 
the sake of making a good impression, in order to 
secure a friendship. dn reality we are making a 
false impression, which subsequent intercourse cannot 


ship can ever come as a result of such dissembling. 
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we do not, we fear that our new-made acquaintance | inasmuch as nearly all our personal influence upon 


will have a poor opinion of us, or will not consider | 
a closer intimacy desirable. We dread to make dis- | 
closures of positive difference, lest the smooth flow 
toward a friendship be disturbed. We try to avoid | 
“making it unpleasant” for both. Yet no true friend- 


In this way, for example, the young man-and young 
woman, striving to conceal their inner and stronger 
characteristics, whether noble or base, from each other, 
wherever such characteristics. would not command 
approval or admiration, really deceive each other 
grievously, It may be that the man does not “come 
out” with his plans and purposes, or with his station 
in life; or the woman waives what is dear to her 
heart in religion, in traits of character, in taste, until 
irreparable mischief is done. Instead of giving each 
an opportunity to reveal the whole, and especially the 
deliberately moulded and better self,—convictions, 
purposes, ways, hopes; the one most desirous of con- 
tinuing the friendship will apparently yield, and agree 
to all the other’s utterances. And on the basis of 
this apparent agreement further intimacy ripens. 
Meanwhile the one must be playing a part, assuming 
a réle which is not real and honest, and which ulti- 
mately will be likely to become a source of con- 
tention, pain, mutual repugnance, and finally disgust. 

A similar case is that of the employer and‘his new 
employee, or of the new pastor and his people. 
Coming together for the first time, each may be so 
anxious to meet the other’s approval that the dis- 
closures necessary to a mutual understanding and to 
subsequent usefulness are not made; the real charac- 
ter and facts in the case are passed over in silence. 
When, by and by, the “truth will out,” there‘is great 
disappointment and pain on one side or the other. 

Consequently it is not only more noble and honor- 
able and gallant, but it is also more expedient, to sail 
under one’s true colors, keeping them nailed naturally 
and unobtrusively to the mast. Of course, these 
colors are not to be flaunted in the face of others, or 
to be displayed for the sake of gratifying our pride. 
Moreover, the same respect and appreciation that you 
desire for your own character is to be shown by you 
for other noble, though wholly different, characters, 

Naturally, quietly, and as occasion requires, one 
can somewhere in the beginnings of intercourse prevent 
what would prove to be unhappy discoveries at a 
later time. If you do not yield to the temptation to 
defer telling the truth, your conseience will not brand 
you as a deceiver; your friend will never recoil from 
you at the thought that you have not been dealing 
honorably by him; you yourself will not be always 
in anxiety lest the truth come out and your dissimu- 
lation be discovered ; and, finally, you will probably 
be appreciated all the more for your frankness. A 
true and sensible heart does not want or expect 
agreement in all things. Opposites, also, attract. 
There is rest and freshness in a personality different 
from one’s self. If you say “yes” to everything, 
your friend will come to think that you lack force 
and individuality of character. He will wish that 
you would contradict him for once in your life. If 
you can give and command the deep sympathy and 
profound respect of a true heart, you will gain more 
by revealing than by concealing. It is true that 
there is something subtler and more irstinctive than 
either sympathy or respect, which draws or repels 
others. It is taste. But if this subtle instinct be in 
your favor, revelation will strengthen the attraction. 
If it be against you, concealing will not cause you to 
be any better liked, since that which is involuntarily 
revealed has already turned the tide unfavorably. 

Inasmuch as our whole social, household, and 
business life consists of successions of self-revelations, 
each of a shade and degree and perspective somewhat 
different from all the others, so that we must rapidly 
and successively adjust and fit ourselves into each 
situation, with its peculiar chain of relationships, and 
yet through all these adjustments and adaptations of 
self must preserve the integrity of our character, and 


our fellows goes out through these revelations, jt 
should be our aim and our glory, first to really be 
our truest self, and, second, to appear to be what we 
really are. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Ease of manner in doing a work is one thing. Easj- 
ness of acquiring ease-ift manner is quite another thing, 
It is easy to show ease of manner when you have acquired 
that ease of manner; but it is not easy to acquire that 
ease of manner which is shown so easily. And here jg 
where one is liable to misapprehend the meaning of such 
terms as “ease” and “easiness.” A recent Editorial 
Note in these pages which employed these terms has 
set a Connecticut clergyman at thinking, and he writes 
on the subject accordingly. Citing from that Editorial 
Note, to begin with, he says: : 

“Generally, he who does anything easily is doing-less than 
his best.” But may not excellence in doing certain things -be 
in proportion to the ease with which they are done? “ How 
easily you play!” remarked one to a pianist. “I acquired 
that ease with a good deal of difficulty.” One may write well 
and easily (with a style wellnigh faultless), as is certainly the 
case with the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


Excellence of doing may indeed be shown by the 
apparent ease of the manner of doing ; but that apparent 
ease of manner is neither attained nor adhered to with- 
out difficulty. Even in piano-playing, as soon as no 
effort is required of a player, the player is obviously not 
at his, or her, best. If, indeed, the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times wrote only that which he could write 
easily, his readers would soon tire of his writings. Only 
as he writes with difficulty can he produce anything that 
has a show of ease in its style. Asa matter of fact, he 
doubts whether any contributor to his pages ever writes 
a single paragraph at a larger cost of effort and toilsome 
endeavor than himself, For in this case, as in the case 
of others, “‘ he who does anything easily [even though it 
be in making a show of ease] is doing less than his best.” 


Suggestions of method in systematic Bible study are 
always welcome. Many such have appeared in these 
pages. In comment on several plans for a home-made 
commentary presented by correspondents of The Suriday 
School Times, an Episcopal clergyman in Maryland 
writes : . 

In regard to a home-made commentary, I have a few sugges 
tions which may simplify the plan. Any Bible will do, though 
the best is the Oxford; or Bagster’s, Sunday-school Teacher's 
Edition, with margins of an inch, and indexes. In such (or - 
any) Bible, on a few pages at the end, the catalogue of .boeks 
referred to is entered and numbered. Any comment-illustra- 
tion, or reniark bearing on any verse or any subject in the 
index, may be entered on the margin near by in the form of & 
fraction, the numerator being the book and denominator the 
page. Thus on Colossians 1; 12, R. Hall, Vol. [V. (my number 
37), has a sermon, which is referred to thus, #4. So any book 
may be referred to, and thus the Bible becomes the centre t0 
which to refer all reading. This is more effective, simple, and 
easy of reference, I think, than any plan I have seen. 


A Presbyterian clergyman from New Jersey says on 
the same general subject: 


This ig not new advice to Bible students, but it can never: be 
out of place. In the Word, as in providence, ‘ God is his owa 
interpreter.” Bible study is always-the same, One student is 
like another. This age, with all its appliances and knowledge, 
has not changed the Book, and cannot change the methods of 
its study. - A young minister, whose death by a sad accident the 
papers recently recorded, once told the writer, that while preaclt- 
ing through Mark’s Gospel (if I remember the book), he 
laboriously transferred to his note-book the opinion of every 
commentator he could consult. “ You are welcome to use it,” 
said he, * but the, work did not pay ; I shall never do it again.” 
On the other hand, the writer’s brother is in charge of tw? 
churches, and, like others so situated, is kept busy with thetwo 
sets of interests, plans, services, ete. He teaches a week-night 
Bible class, for which each week a gentleman who has the 
leisure to do so prepares a table of references parallel to’ thé 
lesson; and generally the interest centres on those references. 
The list is compiled mainly from “that ancient river” of thé 
water of life, Scott’s Bible, Is it not true that Scott and Fisher’ 
Catechism, and Paterson on the Catechism, the homely helps 
of an older generation, are because of their scripturalness worth 
a library of the recent homiletical, discursive, infantile variety t 
So fur as I know, there is not the equal, perhaps not the like; 
of The Sunday School Times in its own sphere. Yet its readers 
know that often the most light and suggestiveness are found ia 
the Lesson Analysis, the Lesson Bible Reading, and the appr> 
priate references of the learned writers. A similar remark 
about this paper was made to me by a venerable minister who 
forty-five years of professional study have not put him bey 
reference Bible and concordance, except in so far as he bas 
become both himself. In congregation and school, for food and 
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the truthfulness of its impressions inviolate; and 


stimulant, a well-managed Bible reading or exposition io-eurd 
much rhetorical pyrotechnics, The exacting, unresting lis — 
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modern evangelists is possible for no other reason. We may 
train Luthers if only we follow Luther’s methods. 


It is certainly true that there is no such aid to Bible 
interpretation as is found in a comparison of text with 
text... It is also true that the chief value of “ the homely 
helps of a former generation” which are named by our 
correspondent consists in their Bible references. More- 
over, the Bible student who would seek light on the Bible 
text only through the aid of the Bible-loving commenta- 
tors of a former generation, would thereby be turning 
his face away from the added light which God is now 
shedding on his Word in helps to its understanding which, 
in his providence, were not granted in the days of those 
men of God. “ God is his own interpreter ;” and he has 
given many a new interpretation to his own word since 
good Thomas Scott went home to God. 


No attribute of God seems so difficult of apprehension 
by man as his dove. Yet no attribute of God is given 
such prominence in his word and in his providences as 
this. Moreover, it is in his Jove that the God of revela- 
tion is distinguished pre-eminently above the gods of 
man’s unaided conception all the world over, in all the 
ages. Without revelation, men are unable to conceive 
of a God whois Jove ; and even with revelation men seem 
unready to accept the disclosure of this attribute of God 
in all its fullness. Because of this unreadiness of men 
to apprehend God’s love as the Scriptures disclose it, a 
simple statement of God’s eternal and unfailing loving- 
ness is sometimes startling to a child of God whose con- 
ception of God’s love has been limited within bounds 
which the Bible does not assign to it. Thus, for exam- 
ple, an Alabama reader is moved to question the Editor 
whether he really meant what he szid when, in a per- 
sonal contribution to these pages, he referred to God’s 
heart as going out unfailingly in love toward every one 
of his creatures. He writes: 

In thesecond part of your exposition of ‘‘ The Ten Command- 
ments as a Covenant of Love,” which appears in The Sunday 
School Times of September 22, you say, “‘ Every child of man 
is a child of God.” In one sense he is. You also say, “ And 
his Father’s heart goes out toward him unfailingly in love.” 
Of course, you are teaching a principle in connection with love. 
I am no great theologian, but 1 differ a little with you in the 
“unfailingly in love” part. I have been converted for the last 
twenty years; and with my understanding of the Scriptures, 
and the character of God revealed therein, I cannot see where 
his heart goes out “‘ unfailingly in love” to all. According to 
your rendering of unfailing love, there would be no lost souls. 
That I know you do not for amomentbelieve. While God has 
“no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” he, according to his 
revealed Word, leaves impenitent sinners in their natural state. 
If his heart goes out unfailingly alike in love to all, I am at a 
loss to see how it is consistent with the loss of the impenitent. 


The inspired record assures us that “God is love.” 
Not merely is it that God as love, but it is that “God is 
love;” and because God changeth not, therefore God, of 
his very nature, loves unfailingly and forever. “ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us,”— 
loved us before we loved him. We may change, for or 
against God ; but God cannot change. ‘ The Lord loveth 
the children of Israel, though they turn unto other gods.” 
And the Lord loveth every rebellious son of man, even 
though thut son of man turns utterly and forever away 
from God. ‘“ Lostsouls” are not lost because of a failure 
of God to continue to love them; nor does God’s love 
toward them fail when they are utterly lost. Love itself 
cannot save. God’s love cannot save a soul that refuses 
tobe saved. But even when a soul is in determined and 
persistent rebellion against God, God’s love toward that 
soul goes out unfailingly. To take any other view of 
God’s attitude toward his creatures is to misapprehend, 
and so to misrepresent, God. On this point the words 
of Jesus are explicit and emphatic. Hesays: “ Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies, and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may 

sons of your Father which is in heaven: [do this in 
order that you may do as God does:] for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust.” Is it reasonable to suppose 
that God holds up this standard of love for his children, 
and then has a lower standard for himself ? No, no, no! 
God is love; and so long as God is God, God’s heart of 
love goes out unfailingly toward every child of his, 
Wherever in all the universe of God that child of his 
may be, or in whatever attitude of being and character 
toward God that child of his may stand. Man may fail 
to love God, but God will never fail to love man. He 
Who does not apprehend this truth does not rightly appre- 
hend God. The thought that God loves a man up to a 
certain point, and then ceases to love him, is a thought 
“variance with the conception of God which pervades 


the entire Scriptures of God. And the thought that man 
cannot lose himself in hostility to God so long as he is 
pursued by the love of God, is equally at variance with 
the spirit of those Scriptures. 








PERSONIFICATION. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON, PH.D. 


Make Him a name, a something vague, enskied, 
You win cool heads, perchance, to cool assent ; 

Make Him a babe unwitting, open-eyed, 

All mother hearts enclasp the Innocent; 

Make Him a man, careworn and crucified, 

And straight men love Him, knowing what is meant. 


Hartford, Conn. 





GOD REVEALED. 
BY VIRGINIA DARE. 


Not in “ the great strong wind” and storm, 
Nor mountain rent, nor riven rock, 

Nor thunder tones, nor seathing fire, 

Nor in the earthquake’s awful shock,— 


But in the sweet and “still small voice ” 
Of mine own little heaven-sent child, 
Did God reveal himself to me, 

And my vain-questioning soul beguiled 


From cavil, doubt, and unbelief 

Of truths beyond mere mortal ken, 

To faith in things “‘ revealed to babes ” 
And “ hid from wise and prudent men,” 


Sewickley, Pa. 





WALLED CITIES IN THE ANCIENT EAST. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
CAMDEN PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, OXFORD, AND CANON 
OF CANTERBURY, 

Walled cities were very numerous in Palestine and 
Syria at the time of the invasion of Canaan by the 
Israelites, and had indeed come down to the Canaan- 
ites of that period from a somewhat remote antiquity. 
When Thothmes the Third, of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty, invaded Palestine about the middle of the 
fifteenth century before Christ, he found himself resisted 
by fortresses at almost every step. Gaza, Jaham or 
Jamaia, Megiddo, Taanach, and Aaruna? are especially 
mentioned as strongholds in the land of Kham, while 
further northward in the country of the Ruten, were 
Nunaa, Anaukasa, and Hurankar.? Perhaps the most 
important walled city of these early times was Kadesh 
on the Orontes. This city is represented more than once 
in the Egyptian bas-reliefs.* It is of an oval shape, and 
is surrounded in one instance by_a single and in another 
by a double moat, while within the circuit of the moat 
are a set of battlemented towers, more or fewer in num- 
ber, apparently according to the taste of the engraver. 
Not much can be gathered from these representations, 
which, however, show: (1) That the Syrian fortresses 
were, at any rate sometimes, oval inshape; (2) that they 
were guarded both by walls and moats; (8) that within 
the circuit of the walls was a keep or citadel, having 
numerous towers, which were crowned by battlements, 

Other Egyptian sculptures show us forts and castles 
constructed very much on the same plan as the cities, 
but on a smaller scale and with modifications.‘ The 
distinction of an outer enceinte and an inner more ele- 
vated citadel is almost universal. The walls are always 
battlemented, and they are strengthened at intervals 
either by towers or buttresses, which are carried up to 
the full height of the walls, but do not overtop them. 
The battlements are of two kinds. Most commonly they 
are merely crenulated, or cut along their edge into very 
small scallops; but sometimes they consist of alternate 
square depressions and elevations, presenting much the 
appearance of modern battlements. It is a peculiarity 
of Egyptian fortifications to have at their angles, in 
almost all cases, projecting towers or turrets, from which 
such substances as molten lead, or pitch, or boiling oil, 
might be dropped on the heads of assailants. The door- 
ways into the forts are in all instances square at top. 
The windows are few, and placed near the tops of the 
walls or of the towers. , 

The Assyrian representations of fortified places are 
more numerous and more elaborate. Among the sim- 
plest are the fortified camps. When a king encamped 
with the intention of making a prolonged stay at any 





1 See ‘‘ Records of the Past,’’ Vol. II., pp. 38, 39. 

2 [bid., p. 45. 

8 See an article by Mr. H. G. Tomkins in the *‘ Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology,’’ Vol VII., pp. 35, 398. 

4 See the writer’s ** History of Ancient Egypt,” Vol. L., pp. 465-468. 

6 Comp. Layard’s ‘‘Monuments of Nineveh,’’ Second Series, pls, 





24, 36, 50, 





place, either for the purpose of a siege or for the recep- 
tion of homage, tribute, and prisoners, his camp was, in 
almost every instance, fortified. An oval space was 
marked out, with its two diameters in about the propor- 
tion of three to two; and this was surrounded with a 
single battlemented wail, flanked by towers, the towers 
being somewhat unevenly spaced, and rising considerably 
above the height of the walls, so as to overlook them 
and command a prospect afar. They had an upper and 
a lower story, the upper projecting considerably beyond 
the line of the lower, so as to contain a tolerably roomy 
chamber for the guards, which was lighted by two win- 
dows, or broad loop-holes. ‘The lower part of the towers, 
which, no doubt, contained a circular staircase, was 
lighted sufficiently by one window. Sometimes the walls 
between the towers had also windows, about the height 
of a man’s chest from the grouad, through which the 
defenders could shoot their arrows against assailants. 
The number of the towers varies between eighteen and 
twenty-four, The average length of the curtain between 
them is three times the width of the towers. Fortified 
camps have two gateways, at the two extremities of the 
greater diameter, with a road down the middle connect- 
ing them. The royal tent and equipage, the sacred uten- 
sils, and sometimes the royal throne, are placed on one 
side of the road; the tents of the royal suite and the 
baggage animals, on the other. 

Forts, in the Assyrian sculptures, are like fortified 
camps on a larger scale.! The enceinte is either square 
or oval, There is the same multiplicity of towers and 
shortness of the curtain between them, the same eleva- 
tion of the towers above the height of the walls, and the 
same enlargement of the towers at their top into an 
upper story. Forts sometimes, but not always, have an 
inner keep, which dominates the other fortifications, but 
is very similar in construction. They are for the most 
part emplaced upon hills, and have generally a single 
gateway, which is sometimes arched, sometimes squared, 
at top. 

Fortified cities are, in a few instances, defended, not 
only by their walls, but by detached forts.? Generally, 
however, they depend for defense on a double or a single 
enceinte, which is of the same character as the enceinte 
of forts. A broad moat, commonly, or the branch of a 
river, runs outside the outer wall, and greatly increases 
the strength of the place, since the bridging of a stream 
in the face ofa determined enemy was a work of enor- 
mous difficulty. Cities had invariably, besides their 
outer walls, a strongly fortified keep, or citadel, which 
often held out and sometimes completely baffled the foe 
who had easily passed the outer defenses. The citadel 
of Susa is represented in asculpture of Asshur-bani-pal’s, 
as standing on an artificial substruction, rising from the 
edge of a river. Apparently it is square, and has four 
towers, which are four or five times the height of the 
towers in the city wall. In another representation the 
keep of a city on the bank ofa river, the name of which 
is unknown, consists of two massive towers, placed side 
by side, one having two and the other three stories, in a 
diminishing series.‘ 

The material used for the walls of cities was either 
brick or stone; and of bricks there were two kinds, the 
sun-dried and the baked. Generally, though not always, 
where stone was plentiful, it was the material exclusively 
employed, brick taking its place only where the neigh- 
borhood did not supply stone in sufficient quantity. 
Thus, in Upper Egypt and in Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, stone was the material used; but in the Delta of 
Egypt and in Babylonia the walls of cities had to be of 
brick, since there was no stone in the country. In 
Assyria, stone is plentiful, and we might have expected 
that it would have been in universal and exclusive use; 
but this is not found to have been the actual fact. 
Assyria took her arts from Babylon, and employed brick 
principally for the walls of her towns;* though some- 
times she revetted her brick with stone, or used stone in 
the lower part of the walls, which was the part most 
open to attack. 

Where stone was the material employed, the early 
builders of cities thought it desirable, almost universally, 
to make use of the largest blocks that they could any- 
how arrange to move. The stone substructions of the 
Temple at Jerusalem formed a part of the outer wall of 
the town; and these, which have been recently laid bare 
in several places, are found to be generally from three to 
six feet in height, and are frequently from eighteen to 





1 Comp. Layard’s ‘‘Monuments of Nineveh,” Second Series, pls, 
18, 31, 39, ete. 

2 Tbid., pl. 21. 

8 Ibid., pl. 49. 

4 Ibid., p. 43. 

6 Xenophon, ‘‘ Anabasis,’’ Book III., chap. 4, # 7,10; Rawlinson, 
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twenty-five feet long.’ The longest of all measures 
thirty-eight feet nine inches, and is estimated to weigh 
above a hundred tons. Walls of a similar kind are found 
at Hebron, at Balbek, and in several places in Phoenicia. 
The wall of Aradus, a portion of which still stands, “i 
‘composed of quadrangular prisms, nine feet three inches 
in height, and from thirteen to sixteen feet long.”* That 
of Sidon is almost equally massive. Where blocks of 
this immense size were employed, it was quite unneces- 
sary to introduce any cement; and so we find that both 
at Jerusalem and at Aradus cement has been discarded, 
and the stones are merely laid one upon another, but 
with such perfection that it is often impossible to insert 
a knife into the joints.® Masonry of this solid kind 
seems to be represented in one Assyrian bas-relief,‘ 
where four or five courses complete the wall up to the 
battlements. Wherever masses of this size were used, 
the difficulty of emplacing them increased with each of 
the courses; and it was, no doubt, mainly on this account 
that the builders, in most cases, placed their most massive 
blocks only in the Jower courses of the walls, and pro- 
ceeded as they advanced to employ stones of less size, 
until they finished at the top with masonry of the ordi- 
nary character. 

When the walls of cities were built of brick, the sun- 
dried material was ordinarily considered suflicient,—at 
any rate, for the great mass of the wall. Bricks of a good 
clay, dried in the hot sun of Babylonia or Upper Egypt, 
are a solid and fairly enduring substance, and make a 
wall of no little strength. It was recognized, however, 
that such walls fell short of what was to be desired; and 
they were therefore either revetted with burnt brick, or 
else made of a very great thickness. The thickness of 
the walls of Babylon, according to Herodotus,’ exceeded 
seventy-five feet; and though this is, no doubt, a great 
exaggeration, yet Egyptian town walls in the material 
have been found to measure as much as twenty-two feet. 
Moreover, the accurate Xenophon states that the wall of 
Lari:sa (Nimrud), when he passed it, had a width of 
twenty-five feet, and that of Mespila (Nineveh) one of 
fifty feet.” * 

Ancient walled cities in the East had very elaborate 
gates. The gates were reckoned the weakest points, 
_ because they were commonly of wood, and could thus be 
attacked by fire. To meet this attack, a bronze cover- 
ing was sometimes spread over the whole gate, some- 
times over parts of it, as at Ballawat. But the main 
defense was in the construction of the g@teways, which 
was elaborate. A gate in the enceinte of Nineveh could 
only be gained after three successive entrances had been 
forced, each defended by its own picked troops.® 

We have said nothing of the height of walls, because 
this is a disputed point. Ancient authors speak of walls 
more than three hundred feet high; but the best modern 
critics doubt whether the height in reality ever exceeded 
sixty or seventy feet. 


Precincts, Canterbury, England. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ WORK OF THE 
FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
BY ALBERT WOODRUFF. 


The Foreign Sunday-school Association has introduced 
-Sunday-schools into Germany, and aided in their estab- 
lishment, until now there are in that country over three 
thousand Sunday-schools, with thirty thousand teachers 
and three hundred thousand scholars. A letter just re- 
ceived from its chief Sunday-school worker, Herr Brockel- 
mann, says: “The work is now spread all over Germany, 
and all clergymen who are not rationalists have Sunday- 
schools, Even the latter have opened children’s divine 
services—without classes, because they cannot find teach- 
ers who, out of love for Jesus, would devote themselves to 
the work. Next year, in the fall, we shall celebrate the 
Jubilee of Sunday-schools, as we date their real general 
beginning from the time we worked in Berlin, twenty- 
five years ago. A historical book is to be written for 
the occasion.” 
The Foreign Sunday-school Association has also aided 
and established Sunday-schools in Italy, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
\Turkey, India, China, Japan, Mexico, Cuba, San Do- 
mingo, Guatemala, United States of Colombia, Vene- 





1 “Our Work in-Palestine,” pp. 86-38, 

* Renan, ‘“‘ Mission en Phénice,”’ p. 89. 

8 Ibid,, p. 40; “Our Work in Palestine,”’ p. 37, 
#Layard, ‘‘ Nineveh andBabylon,” p. 231. 
$Stuart Poole, ‘‘ Cities of Egypt,’’ p. 108 

@** Hist.,” I, 178. 
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zuela, Brazil, Chili, Uruguay, and Southern Africa. 
When, as has been the case, English-speaking mission- 
aries or ministers have had Sunday-schools in their 
preaching stations, pains have been taken to perfect such 
beginnings, and this society has enabled them to occupy 
regions beyond. 

The following are the numbers of some Sunday-schools, 
teachers, and scholars in the above-mentioned countries, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, at the present time: 


Countries. Sunday-schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
REAL Uee 200 850 12,560 
BONO rceoceve escvesics axiuesies 1,100 _ 4,500 115,000 
BORN BN a aip00 c bipeedtis bcaesbine 57 160 2,350 
Switgerland..........0+sseseeses 1,590 6,522 97,890 
FOU wegen sre. csecdiene ccccssvesen 100 400 8,000 
OREM ni dace 05 coe seiakn neta 30 100 1,000 
PROMIIININ Gs cicci dese seese'cteneneee 1,291 3,800 141,640 
BONNE cowevs scsese Lenteensess 90 260 2,875 
POV ER i esccsdbeccossen eatgeeate 38 60 1,423 
WO inci cide caceceresesecioces 500 18,000 200,000 
DUOAMAP a issceseisceeds cereee 300 2,000  25,000-30,000 
Russia (among the German 

population) .......0.secsesees 23 438 6,017 
SEEM sc vadeetecrctateecessecveaees 21 35 518 
CHEER, vaso sogingatansenes guapetton 255 
UFUQURS. veceescrcveccgsseceseye 11 40-45 700-900 


The Foreign Sunday-school Association has done much 
toward the introduction of a pure literature for the youth 
of the above-mentioned countries, by the translation of 
books and their publication in different languages, and 
the formation of Sunday-school libraries. It has been 
instrumental in introducing and establishing Sunday- 
school papers into Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Italy, China, and Japan. It has introduced 
or aided in the introduction of hymns-and tunes, and in 
some cases a hymn and tune book, into Spain, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and China, 

This society has done much to promote the observance 
of a pure and holy Sabbath, in the only practical way 
in which it can be done, on the continent of Europe and 
elsewhere, and, through immigra‘ion, something for our 
own country. It lays a sure foundation for good govern- 
ment and society at the right time, place, and age. It 
has done something to improve the character of the 
emigrants from the old world to the new, and American 
Sunday-school hymns may now, not unfrequently, be 
heard in the forecastle of the emigrant ship. For illus- 
tration: Letter-writing, which is our great instrumen- 
tality, establishes a Sunday-school in Bohemia, where it 
fits boys and girls for good citizenship; and they, by 
emigration, become a large proportion of those who 
settle the frontiers of our own country. 

By its extensive correspondence the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association ha’ created a bond of Christian 
friendship between our own and other nations, without 
distinction of denomination; and in all its correspon- 
dence at home and abroad, in the course of twenty-five 
years it has incurred the enmity of none, 

To a great extent it has promoted Sunday-school 
unions and conventions in many of these countries. 
The peculiar features of our Sunday-school system have 
made popular this institution and religious work, and 
all these nations are glad to callit “the American Sun- 
day-school system.” 


WHAT IT IS DOING INCIDENTALLY. 


This universal correspondence with all nations refutes 
the charge that there is no universal bond of union 
between all the lovers of Christ and his kingdom, 

It has enabled many pastors to establish mission- 
schools, or, more properly, annexes, so that one pastor, 
by the help of laymen, can oversee and aid from four 
to fourteen schools more or less distant from the centre 
school, and this renders this Association a most effective 
missionary agency, Christian merchants should belong 
to the Association and patronize it, as it does much to 
facilitate the commerce, the interchange of literature, 
and the social intercourse of nations. 


WHAT IT CAN AND SHOULD DO. 


It can invite and secure the co-operation of all non- 
English speaking nations in the formation of Sunday- 
schools throughout the world. 

It can invite and should secure the co-operation of 
all Christian residents of whatever nationality, in the 
foundation and carrying on of Sunday-schools, and by 
this means remove the heathen prejudice against Chris- 
tianity which is consequent upon the indifference of 
Christians, and which is now the greatest stumbling- 
block to the success of the missionaries, 

It can and should, to some extent, help, and modify 
the plans of evangelization in all nations, especially of 
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It can and should help print a good and proper hymn. 
book for about fifty nations who do not speak the Eng- 
lish language. It ought to help to furnish a Sunday. 
school library wherever there is none. 

It can and should establish within a few years a Sun. 
day-school within the reach of every boy and girl who 
is old enough to attend Sunday-school. 

It can, at once, invite the co-operation of all nations 
in the founding of Sunday-school unions. and conven. 
tions, and national societies for evangelical work, in such 
countries as have not yet begun the work on our Ameri- 
can Sunday-school theory. 

The friends of the Association should raise one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the accomplishment of these 
aims, each one of which is worth more than the whole 
would cost. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MY EXPERIENCE. 
BY MARY C. WARREN. 


“Tt has done me good to find that: you-feel as I do 
about consecrating myself anew. . I thought it was a sort 
of idiosyncrasy in me. I had given myself wholly and 
unreservedly to the Lord, and had made no attempt to 
take myself back; and how could I give to him that 
which was already his?” a 

Those were the words which relieved my trouble. I 
found them in a letter which had been given me to read 
by a friend, because it contained a reference to something 
in which we were both interested; but the words you 
have just seen were the ones that helped’ me. 

I had been dissatisfied and uneasy for a long time, 
without knowing what the matter was, or how to remedy 
it. The trouble would always increase when I heard or 
saw the word “consecrated,” because it set nie to won- 
dering whether I were really consecrated to. God or not. 
I did not feel sure. I had given myself to God quite a 
while before. I had kept nothing back consciously, not 
even my money; and I had had a struggle over that. I 
had wondered whether I ought to give a tenth of my 
whole income, or whether one-tenth of a sum equal to 
my total expenditure for a year would satisfy my con- 
science. Finally I accepted God’s challenge through 
Malachi, and decided to give him a tenth of the whole 
sum, He did bless me; for nothing less than that 
could have made me so glad to give every cent of it, and 
even run over a little. - 

But after I had settled the question of the tithe, I was 
not satisfied. Something was wrong still. I could think 
of nothing that I had not given to God, yet I had con- 
tinually an uneasy feeling about it which nothing 
quieted. Consecration meetings were a terror to me. 
Sometimes I thought I must have unconsciously played 
“Indian giver,” and taken back what I had given away; 
but reflection would convince me that such was not the 
case. At last I grew tired of thinking about it, and 
went along as well as I could, trying to do my duty ina 
cheerful way, and hoping that some day God would give 
me the answer to my puzzle, 

And he did; for when I saw these words, the light 
flashed into my mind in an instant, and I understood it 
all then. The words did not actually say, “ You have 
not acted upon your belief that you were consecrated to 
God,” but they brought me the idea; and comfort came 
with it. I had given myself to God. I had thought s0; 
I had known it; but I had not acted according to ny 
conviction. 

The whole matter seemed so simple to me then that I 
wondered I had not seen the trouble before. I was his, 
but I had not realized it nor acted on the fact; and how 
glad I’was and am to feel and knowit! It makes every- 
thing so easy. He has all the responsibility of caring 
for me, of training me, and of using me rightly; and ! 


God want that errand done? I will ask him to use m¢ 
for it. Does one of his workers need an encouragilg 
and cheering letter? Perhaps God can busy the hand 
which once was mine, hut now is his, with that. And® 
it is all day long. As soon as one thing is finished, th 
words, “* What wilt thou have me to do?” inquire fit 
the next work; and although some of the tasks are ve! 
disagreeable to me in themselves, though sometimes’ 
harder duty is substituted for the one which seemed 
pleasanter, it is all right. The physical and meatal 
powers, which are his now, must not disobey his will #* 
more than they used to disobey mine. 

You don’t know how easy I find it to do all the? | 
things, nor hew thankful I am to be relieved of 
responsibility about myself, Christ does so much # 
me that I love him more than ever; and he ge 





those which apply for aid to the United States. 


the peace and rest I wanted and struggled for so a p 


leave it all to him. I simply keep on the watch. Doe ° 
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fe en : 
And all this happiness has come to me just because I 


have given myself to Christ “ wholly and unreservedly,” 
and not only think so and know so, but act so. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 





THE TEN WORDS." 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


Proclaimed from Sinai’s smoking crest, 
How awful seems the Word! 
But viewed as covenant with men, 
It shows the heart of God. 
His very nature, love for all, 
Throbs warm in every line; 
That love points out the only road 
To worship the Divine. 


Alone, unhindered, and sincere 
Must all that worship be, 

With times of rest in which to praise, 
From daily duties free. 

In those he places in command— 
In family, church, or state— 

Are seen his representatives, 
Who on his purpose wait. 

Bestowing life, he knows its worth ; 
He makes the family, too, 

And, to preserve its sacredness, 
Gives law both just and true. 

The rights of each are dear to him, 
Most dear is each one’s fame ; 

And, last, a law to search the thoughts 
His love and wisdom frame. 


How precious are thy words to me, 
Revealing depths of love! 

May I thy ten commandments live 
And thus their goodness prove. 


Baltimore, Md. 





KINDERGARTEN METHODS IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


The question was recently asked, whether kindergarten 
principles and methods are in use in any of our Sunday- 
schools. The answer was to the effect that “kinder- 
garten principles are, in part, applicable; but the 
methods, from their very nature, are inapplicable.” In 
refutation of this assertion, the case of a teacher in IIli- 
nois is cited, whose very successful work in this direction 
has met with such recognition that she has been appointed 
a Sunday-school missionary, to preach the gospel gf the 
great “apostle of childhood.” 

The number of teachers who consider a course of 
kindergarten training a necessary preparation for pri- 
mary Sunday-school work is constantly increasing, and 
must increase as it becomes understood that Froebel’s 
principles are as universal as the laws of the human 
mind. But, setting principles aside for the time, are 
there any specific kindergarten methods which can be 
used to advantage in Sunday-schools? To introduce 
kindergarten materials bodily would be a matter of 
doubtful expediency; but the method of using this 
material, if it is of any value, must be applicable to all 
work of instruction, otherwise we must suppose the mind 
to be one thing on Monday, and something totally dif- 
ferent on Sunday. 

“Seeing is believing” is an old saying; and let us try 
to prove its truth. Let us visit a kindergarten and 
notice what is actually done. We find the teacher 
giving a lesson on form, we will say. How does she 
develop it? First, something is presented,—perhaps the 
ball of the first gift. The child not only looks at 
the ball, he handles it, he does something with it, and 
80 discovers the properties inherent in this form. The 
ball is then compared with other similar forms, the mind 
is stimulated to recall known objects of this class, and 
each child’s mental store is enriched by the contribu- 
tions of his neighbors. It is an intellectual giving and 
teceiving; while the’ teacher, by skillful questions now 
and then, leads to new outlooks of knowledge. The 
child rolls the ball, whirls it, and tosses it. In its 

activity it becomes a type of other moving things, of the 
child himself, in its freedom of movement, and so leads 
over into the great realm of life. Let us note the process: 

1. An appeal to the senses. 

2. Comparison with other objects. 

8. Stimulating thought by questions. 

4. Application to life. 

I notice another thing in this teaching. The teacher 
does not deviate from her main point to talk of the color 
orof the material; that is reserved for future lessons. 
To-day, form is to be impressed. Neither is the ball 
— 


| We are to present the city and its walls to the class, 


dropped out of sight after this particular exercise. The 
games and the later work of the morning are related to 
it. Itis both the object and the subject of the day. 

The eager faces and interested attention of the children 
must convince us that this method is a natural one, and 
therefore true. Can we transfer this process to the 
Sunday-school ? 

One lesson will serve as a sample. Suppose it to be 
on the fall of Jericho. What point shall we make promi- 
nent in this lesson? The climax of the story is reached 
in the falling of the walls, and this gives us our clew. 


making it objective by a few strokes on the board, 
around a square, or by enclosing a square with a wall of 
blocks (using kindergarten material). The next two 
steps in our process run parallel to each other,—com- 
parison and questioning. Jericho becomes a real city 
only when it is compared with some place known to the 
child. Do you know any city? How do you get into 
it? Is there anything around it? Where have you 
seen walls? What is theiruse? So the city is pictured 
with its strong walls, which forbid entrance, and the 
story of its fall is told. 

Next comes the application to life. Why was Jericho 
to be taken? Because it hindered the Israelites from 
entering the promised land. What is our promised 
land? What may shut us out from the kingdom of 
heaven? Have you walls of envy, hate, or unbelief, 
around your heart? An appeal to the senses again 
helps to impress this idea by representing these different 
walls on the board. All of the previous part of the les- 
son has been tending to this one end,—to impress upon 
the child’s mind that every obstacle must be overthrown 
which keeps him from his inheritance as a child of God. 
And let us not forget to keep the unity of the day by 
grouping the hymns and other exercises about this 
central thought. Send the children home filled with 
the sense of “the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” 

“This is no new method,” do you say? No; all 
truth is the same, and all true methods are the same 
under different names, and Sunday and Monday alike 
belong to the Lord of the Sabbath. 


Boston, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TWEEWEE AND TWILLEREE. 


BY ALICE MAY NICHOLS. 





Tweewee and Twilleree were sitting in the doorway 
and looking out into the world. A very pleasant world 
it was of broad green fields, and cool dark woods; and 
very pleasant was their little part of it, for that was 
nothing else than the leaves and branches of a lusty 
maple-tree. Just above the fork. made by two big 
branches, one growing out over the ground, and the 
other growing up toward the sky, was a good-sized knot- 
hole; and this was the door to their snug little home, and 
where they were sitting on this summer afternoon. 

“TIsn’t this the nicest tree in the world?” twittered 
Tweewee, while she cuddled her own downy head against 
Twilleree. 

“ Why, you silly birdie!” said Twilleree. “ How can 
I tell when it is the only tree I have ever known?” 

“But I don’t think a tree could be any nicer; do you?” 
cooed Tweewee. 

“ Just wait until I have been out in the world, and 
then I’ll tell you,” said Twilleree, peering out through 
the leaves with his bright eyes, and giving his wings a 
little flirt at the thought of flight. 

Tweewee moved away from Twilleree, and looked at 


flying away, and she felt that it was a strong wing with 
which he had just touched her, and that he would do it 
some day. 

“But you can’t go for a long time yet,” she said, not 
because she thought he could not if he wanted to, but 
because she hoped he would not want to go—until she 
was able to go with him. 

“T don’t know,” said Twilleree. “I almost think I 
could do it now. What is the use of waiting?” he 
added. “I have wings. See how broad they are!” 
and he spread them. 

Tweewee saw that they were broad. She had always 
kept so close to him that she had never seen before how 
broad they were. His tail was long too. In fact, Twil- 


and eager. She was proud of Twilleree. 





‘Written after reading Dr. Trumbull’s Northfield address on ‘‘ The 
ta as a Covenant of Love.” 


him with wide-open eyes. Twilleree spoke so often of 


leree was quite a well-grown bird. And he was brave 
Some time 


“ Father-bird will be home in a little while,” she said, 
“and then he can teach you.” 

But Twilleree was not to be kept back. “I ama bird,” 
he said. “It is in a bird to fly. Icanfly! Iam going 
out of the nest now!” 

And Tweewee felt that the time had come, so she did 
not utter a cry as she watched him hop out of the nest, 
on to the broad bough below. 

Twilleree was jubilant, He spread his wings again 
and again; he flirted his tail while he hopped about. 
“Oh, it is so nice out here!” he chirped. Why did 
I not come before! There’s a twig that I want to swing 
on. I am going to it!” 

The twig was not very far away, yet Tweewee held her 
breath when shesaw Twilleree fluttering in the air. Buthe 
reached it and clung there. Such a quiveras he wasin' 
It is a great thing when a bird uses his wings for the 
first time. No matter what he may do afterward, he 
will never feel anything quite like the thrill which came 
with that first rush of the air under his body. 
He seemed a long way off to Tweewee. 
you ever come back?” she piped. 

“Tam not coming back yet!” he called. “I am 
going higher. I have wings!” he trilled out joyously, 
And he spread them agsin, and they carried him more 
steadily than before, up, up to a higher bough, 

“And he never even said good-by to me,” sighed 
Tweewee. “But then he is so brave and strong, and 
can do so much, I always knew he would fly away 
some time.” But in spite of this the sometime is so dif- 
ferent from the now that Tweewee felt very sad and 
lonely when a little later she saw Twilleree fly still 
higher. And then he was out of sight. 

But it was not long before Father-bird came home 
with a nice fat worm for Tweewee; and when he heard 
what Twilleree had done he was very much pleased, 
said that his was a son to be proud of, and that he must 
hurry off and find him. So Tweewee told where she 
had last seen Twilleree, and then, as she was tired after 
all that had happened, she went back into the nest, and 
there she fell fast asleep, because she knew that Father- 
bird would find Twilleree and bring him safely home. 
And surely enough, the next thing she knew, there was 
Twilleree in the nest, telling all about the wonderful 
things he had seen, and saying over and over that he 
should go out again just as soon as it was morning. 

“So it will be,” thought Tweewee. ‘ He will not like 
to stay in the nest where we have been so happy ever 
since we broke the shells. He will not care to sit in the 
doorway and look out at the sunshine. He will want to 
be in it. Even when I can fly, he will fly so much faster 
and farther that I cannot be with him, I shall be 
alone.” So thought Tweewee, but she only said how 
glad she was to have him back again, and listened to all 
he had to tell her; and by and by she nestled up close 
to him, and they went to sleep side by side, just as they 
had done every night of their lives. 

And when the sun sent his first arrow into the knot- 
hole, Twilleree was up and out, and flitting from spray 
tospray. And Tweewee watched him from the threshold. 
“Come out, Tweewee!” he called. ‘Come out with 
me!” And then for the first time she felt that she 
could go then, and need not wait. “The air is clear 
this morning,” he continued, “and the sun is bright, but 
not so clear and bright as they will be when my Tweewee 
is with me. The world is empty unless she shares it,” 

And Tweewee said, “I will go with you, Twilleree!” 
And she tumbled right out of the nest on to the bough, 
She was a bit frightened to find herself out in the world, 
but it was pleasant, after all. The wind was soft and cool, 
and set the leaves quivering about her in the sunshine. 

“Let us go now!” said Twilleree; and he flew toa 
twig near by. Tweewee was afraid, but when Twilleree 
called, ‘Come, Tweewee! Spread your wings!” she did 
so, and almost before she had time to be frightened, 
there she was, beside Twilleree. And then she must fly 
a little farther next time, and still a little farther; aud 
when she was afraid, and the other bough seemed a long 
way off, Twilleree would say, “Never fear, Tweewee! 
Remember, you have wings!” And always, when she 
spread them and sprang into the air, they carried her 
safely to the spot. 

And so at last they reached the very top. And they 
sat down side by side, and Tweewee cuddled her downy 
head against Twilleree, and twittered, ‘“ Don’t you think 
this is the very nicest tree in the whole world?” And 
Twilleree looked out over the fair green world, and at 
the grand old oaks, and the drooping elms, and the 
stately chestnuts, and all the otiers, but never a word 
did he say. And then he looked down at Tweewee, and 
he said, ‘“‘ Yes; just now I do,” 


“ How can 





from the now. 





he would fly far and high; but the sometime is so different 
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1. October 7.~The Commission of Joshua Josh. 1:19 
2. October 14.—Crossing the Jordan Josh. 8: 5-17 
3. October 21.—The Stones of Memorial Josh. 4 : 10-24 
4. October 28.—The Fall of Jericho.............. ossee OGh, 6 : 1-16 
6. November 4.—Defeat at Al Josh. 7 : 1-12 
6, November 11.—Caleb’s Inheritance Josh, 14 : 5-15 





4. November 18,—Helping One Another... 
8. November 25.—The Covenant Renewed 
9%. December 2.—Israel Under Judges..............000« srbpenattiocneanebd Judg. 2 : 11-23 


nanaceee¥l Josh. 21 : 43-45; 22:19 
scengpensende Josh, 24 : 19-28 








LESSON IV., SUNDAY, 
TitLe: THE FALL OF JERICHO, 


LESSON 
(Josh. 6 : 1-16. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 Now Jér‘i-ché was straitly 
shut up because of the children 
of Is‘ra-el: none went out, and 
none came in. 

2 And the Lorpsaid unto Jésh’- 
u-a, See, I have given into thine 
hand Jér’i-ché, and the king 
thereof, and the mighty men of 
valour. 

8 And ye shall compass the city, 
all ye men of war, and go round 
about the city once. Thus shalt 
thou do six days. 

4 And seven priests shall bear 
before the ark seven trumpets of 
Trams’ horns: and theseventh day 
ye shall compass the city seven 
times, and the priests shall blow 
with the trumpets. 

_6 And it shall come to pass, 
that when they make a long blast 
with the ram’s horn, and when ye 
hear the sound of the trumpet, all 
the people shall shout with agreat 
shout; and the wall of the city 
shall fall down fiat, and the peo- 
ple shall ascend up every man 
straight before him. 

6 ¢ And Jésh’u-a the son of Nin 
called the priests, and said unto 
them, Take up the ark of the 
Covenant, and let seven priesis 
bear seven trumpets of rams’ 
horns before the ark of the Lorp., 

7 And he said unto the people, 
Pass on, and compass the city, 
and let him that is armed passon 
before the ark of the Lorp. 

8 { And it came to pass, when 
Jésh’u-a had spoken unto the 
people, that the seven priests 
bearing the seven trumpets of 
rams’ horns passed on before the 
Lorp, and blew with the trum- 
pets: and theark of the covenant 
of the Lorp followed them. 

9 J Andthe armed men went 
before the priests that blew with 
the trumpets, and the rearward 
came after the ark, the priests 
going on, and blowing with the 
trumpets. 

10 And Jdsh’u-a had com- 
manded the people, saying, Ye 
shall not shout, nor make any 
noise with your voice, neither 
shall any word proceed out of 
your mouth, until the day I bid 
you shout; then shall ye shout. 

11 So the ark of the LorD com- 
passed the city, going about i 
once: and they came into the 
camp, and lodged in the camp. 

12 ¢ And Josh’u-a rose early in 
the morning, and the priests took 
up the ark of the Lor. 

18 And seven priests bearing 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns 
before the ark of the Lorp went 
on continually, and blew with 
the trumpets: and the armed 
men went before them; but the 
rearward came afier the ark of 
the Lorp, the priests going on, and 
blowing with the trumpets. 

14 And the second day they 
compassed the city once, and re- 
turned into the camp. So they 
did six days. 

15 And it came to pass on the 
seventh day, that they rose early 
about the dawning of the day, 
and compassed the city after the 
same manner seven times: only 
on that day they compassed the 
city seven times, 

16 And it came to pass at the 
seventh time, when the priests 
blew with the trumpets, Jésh’u-a 
said unto the people, Shout; for 


Memory verses, 15, 16.) 


OCTOBER 28, 1888. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION, 

1 (Now Jericho! was straitly shut 
up because of the children of 
Israel: none went out, and 

2 nonecamein.) And the Lorp 
said unto Joshua, See, I have 
given into thine hand Jericho, 
and the king thereof, and the 

8 mighty men of valour. And 
ye shall compass the city, all 
the men of war, going about 
thecity once, Thus shalt thou 

4 dosixdays. Andseven priests 
shall bear seven *trumpets of 
rams’ horns before the ark: 
and the seventh day ye shall 
compass the city seven times, 
and the priests shall blow with 

5 the trumpets. And itshall be, 
that when they make a long 
blast with the ram’s horn, and 
when ye hear the sound of the 
trumpet, all the people shall 
shout with a great shout; and 
the wall of the city shall fall 
down #flat, and the people 
shall go up every man straight 

6 before him. And Joshua the 
son of Nun called the priests, 
and said unto them, Take up 
the ark of the covenant, and 
let seven priests bear seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns before 

7 the ark of the Lorp. And 
*they said unto the people, 
Pass on, and compass the city, 
and let the armed men passon 
before the ark of the Lorp. 

8 And it was so, that when Josh- 
ua had spoken unto the people, 
the seven priests bearing the 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns 
before the LorpD passed on, 
and blew with the trumpets; 
and the ark of the covenant 
of the Lorp followed them. 

9 And the armed men went 
before the priests that blew the 

trumpets, and the rearward 
went after the ark, the priests 
blowing with the trumpets as 

10 they went. And Joshua com- 
manded the people, saying, Ye 

shall not shout, nor let your 
voice be heard, neither shall 
any word proceed out of your 
mouth, until the day I bid you 
shout; then shall ye shout, 
11 So he caused the ark of the 
LorpD to compass the city, 
going about it once: and they 
came into the camp, and 
lodged in the camp, 

12. And Joshua rose early in the 

morning, and the priests took 

13 up the ark of the Lorp, And 

the seven priests bearing the 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns 
before the ark of the Lorp 
went on continually, and blew 
with the trumpets: and the 
armed men went before them; 
and the rearward came after 
the ark of the Lorp, the priesis 
blowing with the trumpets as 
14 they went. And the second 
day they compassed the city 
once, and returned into the 
camp: so they did six days, 

15 And it came to pass on the sey- 

enth day, that they rose early 
at the dawning of the day, and 
compassed the city after the 
same manner seven times: 
only on that day they com- 
passed the city seven times. 
16 And it came to pass at the sev- 
enth time, when the priests 
blew with the trumpets, Josh- 
ua said unto the people, Shout; 
for the Lorgp hath given you 





the Lorp hath given you the city. 





1 Heb shut the gates and was shut in. %Or, jubile trumpets ® Heb. in 


4 Another reading is, he. 


tis place. 
ions of the Amer 


ican Committee: 
verse =, “ jubilee ” for “jubile” in marginal note 2, and ‘ 
* thro! omit 


the Lorp hout; 
verses 4, & 9, 13 (twice), and 16. 


the city. 


: Substitute “ thy ” for“ thine” 
Jehovah for 


Datny 


I know th 


My words 
ll. Of Man 


12 


(8, 9). 


risin 





“with” beiore “ the trumpets 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


W.—Josh. 5 : 


$.—Mark 9: 


It is your 
2: 32). 


1. “See, I have 
(2) The gift ; 
obedient people ; (3) The generous Lord. 

2. ‘‘Thus shalt thou do six days.” 
questioning obedience ; (3) Continuous obedience. 

3. “The wali of the city shall fali down fiat.” 
promise ; (2) Responsive to faith ; (8) Securing the victory. 


Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept m 
Ye became obedient from the heart (Ro: 
Ye have always obeyed (Phil. 2 : 12). 
Ye have purified your souls in your obedience (1 Pet. 1 : 22). 
ill, Obedience Continued ; 
So they did six days (14). 
Thus did Job continually (Job 1 : 5). 
So shall [ observe thy law continually (Psa. 119 : 44). 
Thy God whom thou servest continually (Dan. 6 ; 16). 
These all with one accord continued steadfastly (Acts 1 : 14). 
1, ‘* Pass on, and co. npass the city.” 
compassing army ; (3) The conquering Lord. 
2. ‘‘Joshua rose early 
action ; (2) The hero of Jericho.—(1) 


2 “On 


Jehovah a 
what people? (2) 
For what purpose ? 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: God’s Promises Fulfilled, 


GotpEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of 
Israel; all came to pass.—Josh. 21 : 45. 


Lesson Topic: Overcoming Through Faith. 


1. Revelation, vs. 1-5. 


3. Victory, vs. 16, 16. 


GoLpEN Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about seven days.—Heb. 11 : 30. 


Home REApInNas: 


M.—Josh. 6 ; 1-16, Overcoming through faith. 
T.—Josh. 2; 1-24. Spies sent to Jericho. 
10-15. Joshua and the great Captain. 
T.—Josh. 6 : 17-27. Jericho destroyed. 
F.—Matt. 8:1-13. Faith illustrated. 

14-29. Everything possible to faith, 
$.—Heb. 11 ; 23-40. Conquests of faith. 


2. Obedience, vs. 6-14. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, REVELATION, 


1. Of God’s Purpose : 
See, I have given into thine hand Jericho (2). 


at the Lord hath given you the land (Josh. 2 : 9). 
All came to pass (Josh 21 : 45). 
Ye know... that not one a hath failed (Josh. 23 : 14). 


shall not pass away (Luke 21 ; 33). 


*s Duty: 

Thus shalt thou do siz days (3). 

Observe to do according to all the law (Josh. 1: 
Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 
i. Of Coming Triumph : 
The wali of the city shall fali down flat (5). 

They shall come out with great substance (Gen. 15 : 14). 

There shall not any man be able to stand beiore thee (Josh. 1; 5). 
Then shall he sit on the throne of his glory (Matt. 25 : 31). 

Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 


3) The recipient,—(1) The 


Il, OBEDIENCE. 


1. Commandment Given: 
Joshua... said,... Take up the ark, ... Pass on (6, 7). 
Have not I commanded thee ? (Josh. 1 : 9.) 
All that thou hast commanded us we will do (Josh. 1 : 16). 
Ye... have kept the charge of the commandment (Josh. 22 : 3). 
A new commandment I give unto you (John 13 : 34). 

ll. Obedience Rendered : 


The... priests... passed on,... And the armed men went 


im. 


n the morning.” 


a He ony ern : (3) The pending victo 
« ey six days. 
ing in obedience. 


III. VICTORY. 


1. Early Effort: 
They rose early at the dawning of the day (15). 


Abraham rose early in the morning... and went (Gen. 22: 3), 
Joshua rose up early in the morning. .. and came (Josh. 3 : 1). 
A great while before day, he rose up and... 
At early dawn, they came unto the tomb (Lu 


ll. Persistent Effort: 
On that day they compassed the city seven times (15). 


Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times (2 Kin 
By patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory (Rom. 2; 7). 
Steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Let us not be weary in well 


ll. Successful Effort : 
Shout ; for the Lord hath given you the city (16), 


The people shouted, . .. and the wall fell down flat (Josh. 6 : 20). 
They that Sow in tears shall _— in joy (Psa. 126 : 5). 

In due season we shall reap (Gal. 6 : 9 

By fuith the walls of Jericho fell dow 


1, ‘They rose early at the dawning of the day.” 


oing (Gal. 6 : 9). 


& ; (2) The dawning day ; (3) The pending victory. 

y on that day they compassed the city seven times.” 
A cop day i ) A special 

3 ? TD at 


e Lord given you the city.”’ 


God ee: 7:28), 


iven into thine hand Jericho.” 


(1) Exact obedience ; (2) Un- 


y charge (Gen. 26 : 5). 
6:17). 


(1) The doomed city ; (2) The 


he appointed conqueror ; 
ry. 
(1) Active in abedlente ; (2) Persever- 


E 


). 
n (Heb. 11 : 30). 


uty ; (3) A special deed. 


ver ; (3) Israel a recipient.—Jericho given : (1) To 
y whose decree? (3) By what means? (4) 


(1) The giver ; 
strong city ; (2) The 


(1) Acearding to 


(1) The morning of 


rayed (Mark 1 : 35). 
e 24:1). 


18 : 19). 


(1) The early 
(1) 
(1) Jericho a gift ; (2) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JERICHO IN BIBLE HISTORY. 


Well located (2 Kings 2 : 19-22). 


Shaded with palm-trees (Deut. 34:3; Judg. 1:16; 8:13). 
Viewed by Joshua’s spies (Josh. 2 : 1, 2). 
Panic-stricken because of Israel (Josh. 2 : 8, 9, 24). 
Approached directly by the people (Josh. 3 : 17). 


Given to Israel (Josh. 6 : 2 ; 24:11). 


Captured through faith (Heb. 11 : 30), 


Doomed to lie desolate (Josh. 6 : 26). 
Rebuilt under penalty (1 Kings 16 


: 34). 
A popular resort (2 Sam. 10:5; 2 Kings 2:4; Luke 10 : 30). 
A headquarters of the prophets (2 Kings 2 : 5-7, 15-18). 
The home of Bartimeus (Luke 18 : 35-43). 

The home of Zaccheus (Luke 19 : 1-6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The passage of the Jordan by the Israelites produced terror 
among the kings whose territory lay on the west side of the 








river, since it was a proof of supernatural aid to the great 
host that was advancing upon them (Josh. 5 : 1). 

But before the people were permitted to begin the conquest 
of the land, the Israelites were bidden to renew their cove. 
nant with the Lord by the circum¢ision of the entire host of 
men, This took place at Gilgal (Josh. 5 : 2-9), where the 
first Passover was celebrated in the promised land, after which 
the daily supply of manna ceased (Josh. 5: 10-12). Thusthe 
two great rites of the Old Testament were connected with the 
enjoyment of the fruits of the land of Canaan, 

In order that the conquest of the land might be shown to 
be by divine direction, a special manifestation is given to 
Joshua near Jericho, “The captain of the Lord’s host” 
appears to him (Josh. 5: 13-15). Joshua worships him, and 
is bidden: “ Put off thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ” (comp. the same command ta 
Moses at the bush, Exod. 3:5). As the lesson tells of what 
the Lord said to Joshua, it seems plain that this was a divine 
appearance, and therefore the manifestation of Him who is 
Immanuel,—God with us. 
The place of the lesson was near and about Jericho. ‘ The 
time is not definitely stated. An interval of a week or two 
after the crossing of the river is required to allow for the 
events narrated in Chapter 5, but a longer delay is not prob- 
able, since an early advantage would be taken of the terror 
caused by the passage over the Jordan. The beginning of 
the second month is the approximate date. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. j 


The lesson opens in the midst of an interview between the 
divine Captain or Prince of the Lord’s host. and Joshua, 
The angel of the Lord appeared to Joshua (Josh. 5: 13) in 
the figure of a man with a drawn sword in his hand, who lmé 
come to lead the armies of Israel to victory over their -ené 
mies, and particularly to direct the assault upon Jericho, Heé 
required the same token of homage and respect. that. was 
demanded of Moses when the same exalted Being revealed 
himself at the bush (Exod. 3: 5). As he had then commis: 
sioned Moses to lead Israel out of Egypt, so now he empowers 
Joshua for the conquest of Canaan, the first step to which 
was the miraculous overthrow of the first city upon its borders, 
Verse 1.—Now Jericho was straiily shut wp: This is a paren 
thetic statement inserted between the statement of the appears 
ance of the angel of the Lord and the directions. which. he 
gives to Joshua. The form of the Hebrew is peculiar and 
emphatic, an active and.a passive participle of the same 
verb being joined together, “ Jericho was shutting and was 
shut.” The city—that is, its atithorities—were actively 
engaged in closing the entrances and having the gates securely 
fastened, and by these measures the city itself was shut up. 
—Because of the children of Israel: The alarm which was 
created by their approach was distinctly stated by Rahab to 
the spies (Josh. 2: 9-11), and is traced to the evidences of 
God’s presence and power with them, as shown in drying up 
the Red Sea and vanquishing the Amorites on the east of the 
Jordan. This was now still further enhanced by the miracu- 
lous passage of the Jordan, which had recently occurred.— 
None went out, and none came in: It was in the condition of a 
besieged city, all whose communication was cut off. None 
were allowed to go out lest they should attach themselves te 
the foe, or hold correspondence with them, giving informa- 
tion of the plans of the besieged and the state of things within 
the city. None were allowed to come in lest the enemy 
might surreptitiously enter. 

Verse 2.—And Jehovah said unto Joshua: The prince of 
the host of Jehovah here speaks as Jehovah, as was done by 
the angel of Jehovah (Exod. 3 : 2, 4).—See, I have given into 
thine hand Jericho: The people and their leader are per 
petually reminded that Canaan is the Lord’s gift, and not 
gained by their own strength and valor. Jericho, though 
not. yet captured, is spoken of as already given into the hand 
of Joshua, since it was so in the divine purpose—And the 
king thereof : Each different city or district formed a separate 
state, and had its own petty king or chieftain (Josh. 12: 9, 
ete.).—And the mighty men of valour: This is added to inti- 
mate that it was a place of considerable strength, having 4 
numerous body of warriors. 

Verse 3.—And ye shall compass the city, all the men of war: 
In order to impress upon/Israel the truth that it was God 
who subdued Canaan before them, and not the power of thelr 
own arms, they were made masters of Jericho by immediaté 
divine interposition. They were not to assault the city, but 
simply to march around it. This was intended to teach them 
that God, who gave Jericho into their power by his ov? 
direct act, was likewise the one to whom all their subsequet. 
victories were due.—Thus shalt thou do siz days: Day by day 
they marched around the city once, and then returned to the 
camp (vs. 11-14), 

Verse 4.—And seven priests shall bear seven trumpets of rand 
horns (or jubilee trumpets) : The number seven derives ¥ 
sacredness from the creation of the world in six days 








God’s resting on the seventh, whence the institution of tbe 
week as period of seven days, The trumpets were blr 
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by the priests, the appointed mediators between man and 
God, who officiated in sacred things as men’s representatives 
before God (Heb. 5:1). Besides the curved trumpets made 
from the horns of animals, or in a shape resembling them, 
long straight trumpets of metal were in use (Num. 10: 2). 
Trumpets were blown as a loud call upon God for his help, 
thus bringing the people into remembrance before him, 
whereupon he promises to save them from their enemies and 
grant them his divine aid (Num. 10: 9, 10).— Before the ark: 
The ark, as the symbol of tlie divine presence, went with the 
host as their guardian and protector, and the conqueror of 
their enemies (1 Sam. 4: 3). It represented the omnipotent 
One, whose power would be exerted in the miracle about to 
be wrought. 

Verse 5.—All the people shall shout: The shout may be 
either a battle-cry, such as was uttered by soldiers going into 
engagement, or a shout of triumph, uttered in the confidence 
of victory.—<And the wall of the city shall fall down flat: Of 
course, there was no natural connection between the blast of 
trumpets with the shouting of the people and the falling 
of the walls. Still, these were ordained antecedents of this 
event. Unless the priests and people had obeyed the divine 
directions, the predicted result would not have followed. The 
divinely appointed means must be used, or the end with 
which they are associated in the purpose of God will not be 
gained— And the people shall go up every man straight before 
him: The chief obstacle being removed by the subsidence of 
the city walls, the people could march straight into the heart 
of the town. 

Verse 6.—The Levites of the family of Kohath were, 
according to the law, the bearers of the ark, which was car- 
ried upon their shoulders by means of staves passed through 
rings of gold. On extraordinary occasions, however, as in 
the siege of Jericho and the crossing of the Jordan, the ark 
was borne by priests, who, as the sons of Aaron, were also 
descended from Kohath. The ark, containing the tables of 
stone on which the law of the Ten Commandments was writ- 
ten, as the basis of the covenant between Jehovah and Israel, 
is hence called the ark of the covenant, or (v. 8) the ark of 
the covenant of Jehovah. As this was surmounted by the 
golden mercy seat with its cherubim, between which the 
Lord manifested his presence, it is called the ark of Jehovah. 


Verse 7.—A body of troops preceded the ark, and another 
portion of the army, the rearward, came after it. The Lord, 
whose presence it symbolized, was thus represented as in the 
midst of his people. 

Verses 8, 9.—The verbal repetition is not superfluous, but 
is meant to emphasize the exactness with which Joshua 
repeated the commands given to him by the Lord, and with 
which the people obeyed the directions of Joshua. 

Verse 10.—However arbitrary the command might afpear, 
although no reason was given for it, and though there might 
seem to be no rational connection between the enforced 
silence of the people for six days, together with their shout- 
ing on the seventh and the overthrow of the city walls which 
followed, nevertheless strict obedience to the divine require- 
ment was essential; and without it the miracle would not 
have been wrought. Faith in and compliance with the word 
of God are necessary conditions to the accomplishment of his 
promises. We must learn to trust him with an implicit faith, 
and to yield to his will a prompt and ready submission, even 
when we cannot discern the reason of his commands or the 
wisdom of his dispensations. They were to march in perfect 
silence until the critical moment arrived, when the Lord was 
about to exert his power on their behalf; then they should 
utter a loud triumphant shout. 


Verses 11-16.—The sacred writer continues to emphasize 
the precision with which the divine directions were followed 
day after day throughout each of the six days, and finally on 
the seventh. All this time elapsed without any apparent 
result. The walls of Jericho stood as firm at the end of the 
sixth day as at the beginning of the first, and so until the 
last circuit had been completed on the seventh day. During 
all this time no progress seemed to be made. It might have 
seemed to the incredulous among the people that all this 
Wearisome marching to and fro was a useless expenditure of 
time and strength. And yet the Lord of set purpose post- 
poned to the seventh day what he might with equal ease 
have accomplished on the first. And he required the people 
bel make these numerous circuits about the city, when he 
might as easily have thrown down the walls of the city with- 
out their having compassed it at all. It was intended to test 
their faith and patience. Only by continuing ‘steadfast to 
the end they obtained the blessing. It is further observable 
that the task assigned to each day was promptly performed, 
Without postponement or procrastination, or suffering the 
early hours of the day to wear away in inaction, and only 
setting themselves in motion in time to complete the circuit 

before the day finally closed. Thus some insanely postpone 
the great work of life, hoping to do it at their dying hour. 

Oshua (y. 12) rose early in the morning, and at once set 

about the duty of the day. And when a larger task than 

Was to be performed, and one demanding more time, 
* on the seventh day, he met the emergency by entering 
"pon his work more promptly still, “They rose early at the 





dawning of the day” (v. 15). And so they were able to con- 
clude their work before night closed in upon them. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1, As we consider the history of the conquest of Canaan by 
Israel, two points appear very clearly. On the one hand, the 
invaders must have derived great advantage from the divided 
state of the tribes that inhabited the land, each of them ruled 
by an independent king, or, rather, small chieftain.! Reason- 
ing from the human point of view, the difficulties of Israel 
would have been greatly increased if there had been some 
central power, or even a confederation of the various nations 
and kings. On the other hand, Israel was at a disadvantage 
in having to contend against walled cities, and what in those 
days were strong fortresses. This was a kind of warfare 
which at all times requires not only patience, skill, and 
bravery, but special preparation’ and suitable means for siege 
and assault, whereas Israel had not either the one or the 
other. Still further, it is evident that much would depend 
on the capture of the first fortress. The result of the first 
operation would greatly affect the morale alike of the Israelit- 
ish host and of the native defenders of the soil. Lastly, we 
can, from another point of view, perceive the importance of 
a direct divine interposition at that stage. It was not only 
that it secured victory, but it would teach Israel more clearly 
than aught else that their victories and conquests were really 
not theirs, but God’s. To the nations also it would show the 
folly of resistance. The land which the Lord had given to 
the patriarchs was now occupied by nations whose moral and 
religious corruption brought upon them the judgment of 
destruction. It was impossible that the Canaanites, from 
whom proceeded all the abominations connected with nature- 
worship, should have been allowed to continue. The measure 
of their iniquity was full. And when their judgment came, 
the land would naturally revert as an inheritance to those to 
whose fathers its possession had been divinely promised. 

2. These general considerations will in some measure help 
our understanding of the present narrative. The first and 
strongest fortress, the key of Palestine, was to be given up to 
Israel by the Lord himself. The directions given by Joshua 
have it for their main object to bring this prominently into 
view. As in the passage through Jordan, so on this occasion, 
the chief part was assigned to the ark as the visible symbol 
of God’s presence. This deserves the more notice, as, with 
the exception of these two instances, the ark is not mentioned 
in connection with the active operations of Israel. The other 
and distinguishing point is that on the present occasion seven 
priests blowing horns were to precede the ark. These 
“horns” were different from the ordinary silver trumpets of 
the priests, and probably literally horns of animals (rams or 
bullocks), and hence bent, not straight. They were used for 
signals in war; by watchmen, to intimate the approach of 
danger (Neh. 4: 18, 20; Jer.6:1,17; Ezek. 33: 3-6; Hos. 
8:1; Amos 3:6); to announce the accession of a king; 
and, finally, for religious purposes, notably to proclaim the 
jubilee year (Lev. 25: 9) and the new moon of the seventh 
month (Lev. 23: 24; Num, 29:1; Psa. 81:3). All these 
purposes seem combined when the priests blew their horns 
in compassing the walls of Jericho. Nor ought we to keep 
out of view the emphatic recurrence in this narrative of the 
number seven, which is that of the covenant. The opinion 
of the rabbis that the seventh day of the solemn procession 
around the walls was the sabbath, has inherent probability. 
If so, the circumstance that the victory was gained on a 
sabbath, Israel’s day of rest, would add to its signiticance. 

8. In Hebrews 11 : 30 the fall of Jericho’s walls ig attrib- 
uted to faith, The meaning of this is at first not quite 
evident. The object of that chapter, which is preparatory to 
the admonitions in chapter 13, is to show how all the great 
achievements of old were conditioned by faith, insuch manner 
that even where an event seems wholly due to the operation 
of God, as in the passage of the Red Sea (Heb. 11: 29) or 
the fall of Jericho, the divine agency implies a corresponding 
act of faith on the part of man, or, in other words, a moral 
element. In the fall of Jericho, the faith to which the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers was not merely 
that of Joshua in obeying the divine direction. It was 
equally an act of faith on the part of the people. When the 
armed men—perhaps, as the rabbis suggest, the vanguard 
of the forty thousand chosen warriors from the two and a half 
trans-Jordanic tribes—each day in silent procession pre- 
ceded the priests and the ark, and the rest of the host 
brought up the rear, it was certainly in faith of the divine 
word and promise. In truth, the latter was bound up with 
the believing performance of the divine direction. The only 
meaning which this solemn procession had, was that it was 
the outcome of faith. Viewed by itself, it would never have 
been regarded as a means for bringing down the walls of 
Jericho. Even had it been otherwise, there would have 
been no need for repeating it seven days. Those within the 





1 Io Joshua 12 ; 7-24, no less than thirty-one such kings are enu- 
merated; and it must be remembered that their territories, as there 
described, did not cover the whole of Western Palestine. 


beleaguered city would probably regard it as a religious 
ceremony, and on that account not seek to molest the pro- 
cession. But what seems to us the great act of faith was 
when, on the seventh day, and in the seventh circuit of the 
city, the host shouted with a great shout as the priests drew 
their blast from the horns. For this shout was surely that 
of war; nay, it was that of victory before a single blow had 
been struck. And it was at the shout of the victory of faith 
that the walls fell before Israel. 

It isever so. Faith conquers before the battle has been 
fought. To believe is really to conquer; and to believe is to 
follow in silence till He bids us raise the shout, at which the 
walls of the strongest fortress crumble into dust. If the walls 
of the temple rose without sound of hammer, saw, or chisel, 
the walls of Jericho fell without clash of sword or hurl of 
battlements. And so is it to faith at all times, 

University of Oxford, England. 





“THE LOFTY CITY, HE LAYETH IT LOW.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Revised Version rightly makes a parenthesis of verse 1, 
and so diminishes the mischief of the unfortunate division of 
chapters, which conceals the fact that the sworded angel 
who appeared to Joshua spoke the commands which follow 
in chapter 6, and are there attributed to “the Lord.” It is 
very characteristic of the character and work of Joshua that 
this appearance of the angel with the flashing steel in his 
hand, who proclaims himself the Captain of the Lord’s host, 
is the only vision recorded as received by him. He wasa 
soldier, and had mainly fighting for his task; and God 
appears to him in that Angel of the covenant whom we 
recognize as “ Lord of men as well as angels,” in the shape 
that fitted closest to his needs. 

The narrative of the siege of Jericho is arranged on the 
same lines as that of crossing the Jordan, and gives first the 
divine command, then Joshua’s communication of it to 
the people, and, lastly, the execution of it. These three sec- 
tions of our lesson travel so entirely over the same ground 
that we do not attempt to follow them verse by verse in our 
remarks, 

Jericho was some two miles from the camp at Gilgal, 
across the plain, which, desolate now, was then covered with 
palm groves, in which the city was enbosomed. It lay at 
the mouth of the principal passes to the hills, and was the 
key to the possession of the southern part of the land. Rich 
and strongly fortified, it must have seemed a tempting but 
inaccessible prize to the horde of Israelites, most of whom 
had never seen a city, and who had neither implements nor 
skill for a siege. The poorest mud-walls are impregnable 
against the desert Bedouin of to-day; and Joshua’s army 
was as helpless, So, many doubts would be whispered in 
the camp, and the leader might well stand over against 
Jericho, as we see him, in the account of the vision, with 
eyes downcast in meditation over the hard nut he had to 
crack. Among all the plans that had occurred to him noth- 
ing like the plan that the angel commanded had crossed his 
brain. But note how God times his disclosures of duty. 
Not till Jericho is close to them, and bars their march with 
its frowning strength, has Joshua an inkling of how to cap- 
ture it; and he follows the same law of parsimony in his 
report of God’s commands to the people, telling them at first 
only enough for the day’s task, and letting nothing escape 
him of the end till the seventh day had come. So it 
is often, though not always. We seldom can see far be- 
fore us. We have to take short prospects ahead, and be 
content to live by to-day’s manna, and with light on to-day’s 
road. If we look into the future, Jericho is a great deal 
more visible than the way to get into it; so it is best not to 
make a long arm to draw future difficulties to us, and to be 
quiet in the confidence that when we get to the walls we shall 
be taught how to get over them. 

“There was never so strange a siege as this of Jericho, 
Here was no mount raised, no sword drawn, no engine 
planted,” no pioneers undermining; here were trumpets 
sounded, but no enemy seen; here were armed men, but no 
stroke given. They must walk, and not fight; seven several 
days must they pace about the walls, which they may not 
once look over to see what was within. Doubtless these in- 
habitants of Jericho made themselves merry with tlris sight, 
when they had stood six days upon their walls and beheld 
none but a walking enemy” (Bishop Hall’s Contemplations), 

Each day the strange procession started from Gilgal, and 
passed unmolested through the groves, where attack would 
have been so easy. Each day they came out on the open 
beneath the walls of the city, small enough to our notions, but 
great and formidable to eyes accustomed to the lonely desert. 
Each day they marched once round, the fighting men (prob- 
ably of the trans-Jordanic tribes) in the van, the ark, with 
the seven priests blowing the jubilee trumpets in front of it, 
in the centre, and the remainder of the men-at-arms making 
the rearguard. Only the blare of the trumpets was heard, 
The host tramped on in grim silence, watched by wondering 
crowds on the walls, round whose hearts terror would begin 
to steal at the very strangeness of the thing. The apparent 








aimlessness, the restraint which confined itself to the one 
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circuit as round a doomed thing daily, the dead silence of the 
ranks, the blare of the shrill trumpets, would all help to 
strike awe and kindle expectation of something terrible to 
follow these silent, slow, inexplicable parades. The morning 
sun of the seventh day (probably the sabbath) had barely 
risen over the eastern hills, when the procession set out once 
more from the camp; for a long day’s work was before them. 
Six times the silent march was wound round the doomed city, 
—a task of many hours; and expectation would be beginning to 
flag, both among the watchers from the walls and the wearied 
Israelites, when suddenly, in the seventh circuit, Joshua’s 
voice, vibrating with excitement, rung out above the trum- 
pets, “Shout; for the Lord hath given you the city!” 
From all the host one fierce triumphant yell made amends 
for a week of silence, and summoned the vultures to “eat the 
flesh.of kings and captains.” Surely, never did faith speak 
in such strange tones as in that hoarse roar; but it did speak, 
and therefore the walls, which unbelief had reported as 
reaching wellnigh “up to heaven,” fell “in their place;” 
that is, in solid masses, so that each man of the encircling 
host had but to turn a quarter round and march straight on, 
for all to meet unhindered in the centre of the city. 

The lessons of this incident lie on the surface. It teaches 
solemn truths as to God’s character and working, and ani- 
mating thoughts as to our duty as his soldiers, 

The true revelation of God is by his deeds, and the Scrip- 
ture words of prophet or psalmist, which we call revelation, 
are all based upon and draw out the significance of the his- 
tory. The page of which this siege is the first paragraph is 
written in blood, and is crowded with terrible entries; but it 
is a page in the revelation of God, and its message, once 
delivered, is not set aside, though completed, by the later 
pages, which tell of love as his very being. As the first en- 
counter in the conquest, the fall of Jericho is effected by con- 
spicuous miracle, that from it the law which governs the whole 
history may be most plainly learned. All is thereby declared 
to be his work, even when his hand was less manifestly and 
exclusively active. Just as the first of the long series of 
Christian martyrs saw heaven open and Christ standing, as 
started from his throne in haste to help, that later sufferers 
might know the same aid was theirs, though no such vision 
gleamed through the smoke or shone above the bloody sands 
of the arena; so, to Joshua and his men, God made himself 
known as “a man of war,” and disclosed a permanent relation 
between him and them, by that first step in their conquest, 
though it was followed by no second like itself. But the 
sweep of the revelation then given is far. wider than that. It 
discloses a side of the divine nature of which this generation 
is impatient; namely, his punitive destructive energy. The 
men of Jericho, like all the inhabitants of the land, were 
corrupt beyond recovery. Their “iniquity was full,” and the 
hour of retribution had struck. Therefore God’s hand let 
loose this fiery torrent on them, as truly as he did the lava 
and bitumen on Sodom. It is a sad and solemn sight, but it 
is part of the long history by which God makes himself 
known to us; and its teaching is of a permanent, not of a 
transient nor antiquated, phase of his activity. Many a time 
since, though not in the same directly miraculous way, he 
has done similar things. The long agony of the Gothic 
invasion, the triumphant rush of Mohammedanism in a 
century from Delhi in the east to Cordova in the west, and 
later catastrophes, preach the same message, that “the history 
of the world is the judgment of the world.” If God makes 
himself known by his doings as men do, the dream of a God 
whose love is so-flaccid that he cannot punish is baseless, 

But this same story reveals his long-suffering patience as 
well; for, not only had generations passed, during which his 
thunder was silent, but even at this supreme moment the 
cloud gathered slowly, and ample time was given to escape. 
These six days of compassing the city had a beneficent pur- 
pose towards Jericho, which was not doomed by an irreversi- 
ble decree. Suppose that on any one of the six the gates 

had been opened, and the king come forth to submit, there 
would have been no destruction. God gives warning before 
he smites, and does not smite if the warning is taken. The 
two features, so vividly brought out here, of the protracted 
preparations and of the sudden final catastrophe, mark all his 
temporal and national judgments, The materials for the 
explosion are slowly gathered, grain by grain, and centuries 
may pass before the pile is complete; at every moment of 
which his pleading voice might be heard, and repentance 
and reformation might disperse the dangerous accumulation. 
But when the match is applied, the flash and clap and ruin are 
crowded into a moment. The slow minute-hand creeps 
round the dial for a long silent hour; but when it reaches the 
sixtieth of the seconds, in each of which it might have been 
stopped, the bell rings out, and all is over. God waits, that 
men may turn; but if they do not turn, God strikes, and the 
stroke is mortal. 

Now, all this is as true-under the gospel as it was in the 
days of Joshua. The message of love does not contradict the 
message of law, nor the revelation of the Father set aside 
the revelation of the Judge. The gospel unveils the way of 
escape from judgment, but in that very act affirms the reality 
of judgment. The meaning of the cross is weakened, if not 


the divine nature, from destructive contact with which 
Christ delivers by his death. Nor does the gospel only con- 
firm the teaching of judgment, but it intensifies it, revealing 
a “much sorer punishment” as impending over us than that 
which overwhelmed the men of Jericho. The imagery under 
which Paul prophesies the day of final judgment sounds like 
an intentional allusion to this narrative when he says that 
the Lord himself shall come “with a shout... and with the 
trump of God.” But, however that may be, the. truth con- 
cerning God, which the fall of the little city among its palm- 
trees taught so long ago, is a truth to-day, confirmed and 
heightened by the perfect revelation in Christ. 

The lessons: of stimulus for us are equally plain. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews points to the fall of Jericho as a 
triumph of faith, and emphasizes the obedience to the strange 
command to compass the walls, and the patience which did 
it seven days, as the tokens of the Israelites’ faith. So we 
may draw the lessons of the conquering power of faith over 
all strongest opposition, of the way by which faith becomes 
victorious, and of the tokens which will attest its presence. 
Jericho is a symbol of the evils against which the individual 
Christian has in his own life to fight, but still more of the 
banded and organized enemies arrayed against the Church. 
The great Babylon shines through the little Jericho, and its 
fall comes about in the same fashion. The faith which these 
fierce sons of the desert exercised was in form rude enough ; 
but, however little of a spiritual or refining aspect it had, it 
was still real confidence in God’s help, and that, in its 
poorest form, makes the weakest strong, and turns cowards 
into heroes. In its lowest vperations, it will send men to dash 
themselves against stone walls with desperate bravery, and to 
meet death as joyfully as a bride. Christians, whe should 
have it in its highest and purest energy, ought not to be less 
brave in the harder conflict which is laid upon them—against 
evil in their own hearts and the organized iniquities of 
society. The one victorious power is that of absolute confi- 
dence in God’s help. Men in whom that burns go flaming 
through antagonism and consuming wickedness, There is 
nothing which silences opposition and. kindles like confidence 
so surely as a soul all possessed by it. Eloquence, learning, 
strategy, organizing power, machinery, and wise methods, 
are all very good; but an ounce of faith is worth a ton of 
them when the question is how the walls of Jericho are to be 
got down. It will beget these qualities, they will never 
produce it. 

Mark how faith conquers. It does so by bringing the 
might of God into the field. Faith is not the battering-ram 
which beats down the walls, but only the hand which swings 
the ram. God’s power is, if we may say so, set loose to work 
through our faith; and that faith is mighty, because it opens 
the door for the entrance of his omnipotence. The slow 
marches round and round the doomed city, and the war-cry, 
at last did not effect the capture; but they were the tokens of 
the faith which brought into play the power which did. 

We may learn, too, the tokens of faith. They are docile 
obedience and perseverance therein, ‘“ What foolish waste of 
time this marching is! How can blowing trumpets shake 
down walls? The besieged will be ‘sure to make a dash at 
us as we are straggling round the ramparts; and where shall 
we be then? If we must march in this foolish fashion, why 
should we not go round more than cence, and have done with 
it? What need is there for this stupid dumbness?” No 
doubt some of the people were ready enough to ask such 
questions; and they have left a goodly number of descend- 
ants. But the true answer to all such questions was a very 
simple one,—“God has bidden us.” So it is not “ours to 
reason why,” but to obey. If we trust God, we shall do as he 
bids us, though little seems to come of it. The blood-cemented 
walls of many a robber city, which has long afflicted humanity, 
have to be compassed many weary times, and generations 
have to pass, before God says, “Now shout!” It is a slow 
task to leaven society with the principles of the gospel, which 
will destroy deeply rooted and long-continued abuses, But 
we have to “keep pegging away,” to use Abraham Lincoln’s 
homespun heroic phrase. If we can do no more, we can at 
least blow the trumpet which proclaims that God is here and 
summons Jericho to surrender. If we have to die before the 
seventh day comes, no matter. We shall have our share in 
the triumph all the same, and, wherever we are, shall hear the 
great shout which tells the fall ofthe bloody city, “to be 
found no more at all,” 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
ISRAEL’S BUNKER HILL. 


Jericho is a contemptible dung-burning village, but it is 
more than the palaces of the mighty to me. I drew near to it 
at the close of a long, weary day, remembering that the foun- 
tain of Jericho, that Elisha had sweetened from brackishness, 
was there, and that the words still stood: “Thus saith the 
Lord, I have healed these waters; there shall not be from 
thence any more death or barren land.” I knelt beside 





destroyed, unless there be a very real and terrible energy in 











rippled over by the crystal waters, looked up to the bitumi. 
nous mountain..whence they sprung, and said, “Are they 
sweet yet?” I put my lips deep into the stream, and drank 
largely with faith. It was the river of God—delicious! No 
more death there! The very river of life! I almost seemeg 
to partake of the sacrament now as I remember it! There, 
as often elsewhere, “ visiting Palestine is a fifth gospel.” 

The fall of Jericho by exceptional means is not God’s 
regular way of working. He must terrify the Canaanites 
He must hearten the Israélites. He must exalt Joshua the 
leader before the people as he had exalted Moses, One 
miracle is not enough to build up slaves and tramps into 
men. Manna might come, and waters flow, and yet giants 


mercies to build up a full round man. 

God chose one of the best walled cities, full of mighty men 
of valor, to begin on. It makes no difference to him whether 
it is Gibraltar or a fishing-village at its base. 

Six days’ time had to be allowed to let Israel’s faith grow, 
else they would have run away at the fall of the walls, and 
God’s manifested help would have proved their overthrow. 
These Canaanites, whose cup of iniquity was overflowing, 
were destroyed with a merciful suddenness. 

The citadel of Jericho was nothing to the citadel of pagan 
Rome and papal power, that have gone down at the voice of 
prayer and the sword of the Spirit. 

“Only believe!” “ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it!” 
are the watchwords of the whole world’s conquest. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Now Jericho was straitly shut up because of the children of 
Israel: none went out, and none came in (v.1). God’s people 
have a work to do in keeping God’s enemies within certain 
bounds, even while those enemies of God are as full of hos 
tility to God as ever. Many an evil-doer is kept from 
extending his evil work and his evil influence by being sur- 
rounded by Christian watchers on every side. He is not 
thereby changed in his purposes of evil, but he is limited in 
his display of evil. And this mission of holding evil-doers 
within bounds is an important part of the Christian’s service 
in the world. If evil cannot be obliterated, it can at least be 
restrained. And here is the value of wise laws, and of an 
active public sentiment, and of united action, in behalf of a 
better moral tone in the community, All this is a part of 
keeping the Canaanites within their temporary strongholds, 
so that none go out and none come in. And in God’s good 
time there shall be progress beyond this stage of occupying 
the land for God. 

The Lord said unto Joshua, See, I have given into thine hand 
Jericho, and the king thereof, and the mighty men of valour (v. 2). 
All this was as yet only an unfulfilled promise of God, but it 
was just as sure a fact before its fulfillment as afterward—if 
only Joshua’s hand would be ready to take hold of the 
proffered gift. And this is the way with all of God's 
promises. They must be laid hold of while they are nothing 
but promises, in order to make them substantial facts; and 
when thus laid hold of, they are facts. There is not a single 
promise in the Word of God that is not an accomplished 
fact to him who lays hold of it accordingly. 

Seven priests bearing the seven trumpets of rams’ horns before 
the Lord passed on, and blew with the trumpets: and the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord followed them (vy. 8). God wants his 
people to do his work in his name; and if there is avy 
trumpet-blowing on their part in the line of his work, it is to 
be his trumpets that are blown, and to the honor of his 
name. A good soldier ought not to be ashamed of his colors; 
and if he is a good soldier, he will not be. A Christian 
ought to be always ready to confess his need of God’s help, 
and to ask for it accordingly; and all that a Christian does 
ought to be done in the Lord’s name, and as in the Lord’s 
service. This is a Christian’s duty in the family, in busines 
in politics, and in all Christian activities in every sphere of 
service. 

Ye shall not shout, nor let your voice be heard, neither shall 
any word proceed out of your mouth, wntil the day I bid you 
shout ; then shall ye shout (v.10). “There is a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak;” and all of us need God's 
instruction in order to know when to keep silence and when 
to speak out. This is a truth which needs to be borne # 
mind in the sphere of personal friendships, of ordinary social 
intercourse, and of religious endeavors generally. In 
battlings with evil, in all rebukings of wrong-doing, in all 
entreaties of souls to enter the service of Christ, silence ™*J 
be a duty until the fitting moment for outspeaking com% 
and then, at God’s signal, the voice should go out with 
utmost intensity, as if every life depended—as it may de 
—on the word in due season. 


into thecamp : so they did siz days (v.14). It didn’t take much 
of a man on either side of the line to see that there was ” 
sign of progress in that six days’ work. But that was 4 





the pebbly stream, put my hands on the white, stony bottom, 


way of making progress then, and it is God’s way of makilf © 
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of then to doubt or to sneer because of God’s way of progress 
seeming to be so slow. In many a case, a day of duty-doing 
or of burden-bearing at the call of God marks no apparent 
gain to the servant of God; and so with the next day, and 
the next, and the next. Our troubles, with ourselves, or in 
our families, or with our friends, or with our neighbors, seem 
just the same as they were when we started out for their over- 
coming in the path of God’s appointing. But this delay may 
be all in God’s wise and loving plan for us. He is not to be 
hurried by friends or by foes. We must wait his time for 
victory. Yet “the Lord is not slack concerning his promise, 
as some count slackness.” When the moment of his choos- 
ing has come, the overthrow of evil is compassed by a 
single shout of faith. And in that hope we must bide God’s 
time in all our campaigning. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The resuit of the miraculous passage of the Jordan was 
that the tribes in the land were filled with fear, for they 
realized that a more than human power was on the side of 
Israel. Now the conquest of the land was to begin, and, in 
order still further to fasten the fear of Israel upon the inhab- 
itants of the land, and to encourage Israel, the Lord planned 
to give them the city without their striking a single blow. 
Call out from the class the directions that were given to the 
people, and the way in which they obeyed these command- 
ments. The whole thing was a trial of their faith, and to the 
inhabitants of Jericho must have seemed a most ridiculous 
proceeding. Had Israel been inclined to carp at the com- 
mand of God, they could very easily have found grounds on 
which to do so. Unbelief might have reasoned .as follows: 
“There is no use in thiseternal marching, It can produce no 
results. If God had bidden us attack the city, and had 
promised us his aid, we could understand it. But this mere 
marching is simply absurd. Besides, it exposes us to the 
laughter of our enemies, and does no good.” Many an 
unbeliever has argued with worse premises than these. But 
in this one case at least Israel walked by pure faith; for, in 
very truth, the mere walking around the walls of the city 
for seven days, or for seven hundred days, would have no 
tendency to bring the wallsdown, But it is the part of Faith 
to do as she is commanded, in spite of anything that Skepti- 
cism can say to the contrary. So Israel marched on; and on 
the seventh day, when the shout of the people went up, the 
walls went down, 

Now call the attention of the class to the fact that this is 
not the only recorded instance in the Word in which a pure 
faith won victories that to sight seemed absurd. Turn to the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and you will there see a list of 
victories such as the world cannot parallel. It was faith that 
enabled Moses to forsake the luxury of Egypt and endure the 
hardship of the desert. It was faith that sent Abram forth 
into the wide world, he not knowing whither God was going 
to lead him. It was faith that led Noah to build the ark, 
and patiently to liang on for one hundred and twenty years, 
until at last his faith was rewarded. Joseph, David, Samuel, 
Elijah, Paul, Peter, all these are only additional instances of 
men who gained great victories through faith. In the case 
of every one of them, sight would have said that it was not 
possible to do what they actually did by the exercise of 
faith, What John says is true: “And this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith” (1 John 5 : 4). 
The fact is that faith is the most powerful thing that we 
know of. Take away faith from this world, and we should 
have very few achievements left that are worth the recording. 
By faith Columbus crossed the mighty ocean, By faith the 
same ocean was traversed by the electric wire. By faith a 
thousand things have been done of which sight would have 
denied the possibility, In the business world, in the world 
of inventions, as well as in the religious world, faith has 
played a wonderful part. And when men laugh at religious 
faith, they are only laughing at a power which they themselves 
are daily using, and without which this world would soon sink 
back into barbarism. 

Now, the main characteristic of faith is that it walks with- 

out seeing; in fact, unless it is willing to do this, it is not 
faith, “We walk by faith, not by sight,” says Paul. And 
just this it is which makes the exercise of faith so difficult to 
Most men. They want to see before they are willing to take 
astep. The young seeker after truth wants to see all the way 
by which God is going to lead him, before he takes the very 
first step in the right direction; but that will never be 
granted to him. One step ahead the Lord often reveals; and 
if he will take that one step, then the next will be shown, 

Faith is like a lantern, which will give light for a very little 

Way ahead, but will keep on doing so until the end of the 

Journey is reached. To refuse to take the first step on a dark 
hight, because the candle will not at once show the end of the 

Journey, is as unreasonable as to refuse to go ahead at all be- 

‘allse you cannot at the present moment see the erd of your 

journey, Faith is believing without seeing. In due time, if 

faith be exercised, it will turn to sight; but in the meanwhile 





it goes ahead, trusting to the power that has issued the 
command. 

There is, however, a great difference between faith and 
credulity. Faith is based on a good foundation, while cre- 
dulity has no solid foundation. Faith in our days must be 
based on the Word of God. Then we may follow its guidance 
without fear. It will never lead us astray. But there is 
much that is called faith that has no better foundation than 
mere human opinion, or even folly. Spiritualism is of this 
type. Much of the “faith healing” of the day belongs to 
this category, and many of the singular faiths of the day are 
nothing more or less than credulity. Let the scholars realize 
that faith is always sure that it has a “thus saith the Lord” 
before it goes ahead, but when it has this, it moves on with- 
out consulting with flesh and blood; in fact, it has to do this, 
for flesh and blood cannot see by the eye of faith, having 
only ordinary eyes to use. It is perfectly possible for us to 
have sometimes to act in a way that seems absurd to the 
natural man—as when we make great sacrifices for the 
cause of the Master. Sight never sent any one on a foreign 
mission, nor did it ever open a mission station in the Five 
Points; but faith has done both, and has succeeded in them. 
In matters of this kind, we are to study the Word carefully, 
to pray earnestly, and then to risk all boldly. Then our 
Jerichos will begin to come down on every hand. Until 
then they will stand as securely as when we first crossed the 
river into the land of promise. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


As from week to week and from page to page we seek along 
the track of the exodus and the forty years’ wandering in the 
desert the great ground truths of Christ, there is one which 
is never revealed to us there in an unclouded view. And 
naturally; for while it is a ground truth, it is also and espe- 
cially a crowning one. Last winter and spring we studied 
the Gospel by Matthew, and even there found that this truth 
is unfolded and unveiled gradually from first to last, as one 
impossible for the spirit of man anywhere at any time to 
grasp ata single bound.- It is this: The power of truth and 
holiness, simply by the faithful diligent proclamation of the 
one and practice of the other, to conquer the world to God. 

I take it—speaking as a layman, not as a scholar—that 
Jesus’ comments upon John the Baptist, as representing rather 
the Mosaic and prophetic dispensations than the gospel, 
point out just this as the widest difference between the two 
revelations: That God’s dealings with his covenant people 
under those older dispensations suffered violence,—that is, 
tolerated violent methods,—and (man being what he was) 
could only point largely and lead patiently toward that gos- 
pel day when the principle of the cross, fully revealed, should 
quite displace the tolerance of desiructive and compulsory 
forces, and require individual—yes, even national—life to be 
founded and built on the faith that this principle of the cross, 
as the aggressive force in our own lives, will and must, and 
must unaided by violence, win us and all things to Christ. 

Now, in the taking of Jericho, it seems to me that if we, 
like the learned cavilers of Christ’s time, could ask him why 
an event that, in its first phase, so beautifully symbolizes this 
principle of conquest by spiritual forces only, should in its 
latter phase be the execution of the divine command to use 
violence in its most terrible forms, our gentle Lord would say 
again, that “ Moses, because of the hardness of men’s hearts, 
suffered these things; but now blessed are the meek, and the 
meek that publish salvation ; for they shall inherit the earth.” 

The ark of the covenant very strongly symbolized the gos- 
pel. There was the recognition of the personality and pres- 
ence of.God; there was his perfect law; there, too, was sinful 
and sinning man’s covenant to keep it; there the seat of 
mercy and pardon, approached only with ceremonies and 
offerings indicative of the principle of the cross in its subjec- 
tive operations. And this ark is the focal point of interest 
in the siege of Jericho. The city yielded not to soldiers, but 
to priests; to priests, moreover, in the capacity of heralds 
blowing “trumpets of jubilee ;” or, rather, to the ark of the 
covenant which they heralded; or, more strictly still, to the 
gospel,—the covenant of grace proclaimed,—which the ark 
could only symbolize, 

The allegorical values become still stronger when we 
remember certain paradoxical facts about the gospel: that 
it is a warfare; and not only so, but an aggressive warfare; 
an invasion; and yet, again, that it is a work to be accom- 
plished through human instrumentalities, through the aggres- 
sive activities of such as covenant with God first of all for 
their own conduct, the conquest of their own natures to him. 
The fait\: by which “the walls of Jericho fell down” was not 
merely ihe faith that they would fall; it was that whole 
covenant of faith of which the ark was the visible symbol. 

Other gospel truths may be found here prefigured by those 
who can give the matter study, or be found, no doubt, in lesson- 
helps; as, for instance, the unseen working of spiritual forces 
in the conquest of the world, as set forth by the apparition 
to Joshua of Him who announced himself “ the captain of the 





Lord’s host ;” or, again, the necessity of the patient waiting 
of faith, as set forth in the delay of visible result in the daily 
siege, with its seemingly idle repetition of vain and ineflec« 
tive performances. 

But, now, of what use is allegory to us who sit in the full 
light of the truths allegorized? To answer this we have but 
to remember that there are children of Israel—of our own 
Christian Israel—still. Will you say, “What do I want 
with a picture of my mother or my home when I have my 
mother herself here at home” ? 

And, then, is there not this use also,—that thus we see 
that the salvation of God’s truth to us is no mere natural 
evolution, but that even at Jericho, in the first aggressive 
step in the conquest of Canaan, God through symbolic events 
testifies that this bloody conquest is but the propheticshadow 
of a holy war whose consummation awaited only the growing 
spiritual possibilities of man, and that the gospel plan was 
planned from the beginning? 


Salem, Oregon, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jericho.—That was the name of a city not far from the 
place where the people were encamped after they crossed the 
Jordan. It was sometimes called the City of Palms; for near 
it was a forest of palm-trees seven or eight miles long, 
Jericho was a city with strong walls built around it, with 
high towers that overlooked all the country around, and, in 
some places, houses built on the walls, Many of the Jewish 
people had never seen acity, Joshua and Caleb remembered 
the cities of Egypt, but all the rest had spent most of their 
lives in the desert. How did they worship God after they 
were safely encamped in Canaan? One day, after they had 
kept the Passover, and had been two or three weeks in 
Canaan, Joshua went alone to look at Jericho. He knew 
there were strong fighting men there; he saw the high, close 
walls, What had his soldiers to use even to shake those solid 
walls? As he wondered, suddenly he saw a man holding a 
drawn sword, Joshua went to him, and spoke, “ Art thou for 
us, or for our adversaries?” The man told him it was the 
Captain of the Lord’s host; and Joshua bowed to the earth, 
and called himself his servant, and listened while he told him 
what and how todo, It was Jesus, who is called the Captain 
of our Salvation; sometimes, before Jesus came to live on 
earth, he appeared to those who were chosen to do great 
work for God. 

Jericho Shut Up.—The strong gates were closed, barred and 
bolted; no one went out, no one came in, The people who 


| lived there were shut in; no traveler could enter; the keep 


ers at the gates would not open for friend or foe. The people 
of Jericho had heard of the millions near them who had 
crossed the swollen river on dry ground, and had heard of 
their God who could work such wonders. The Israelites in 
the plains, with the forty thousand prepared for war, waited 
for Joshua to give them orders, Was Joshua anxious or 
fearful? The Captain with the drawn sword had said to him, 
“See, I have given into thine hand Jericho, and the king 
thereof, and the mighty men of valour.” Was there room 
for fear? So the Lord has promised that all this wicked 
world shall be conquered, that every enemy to Christ shall 
be put down, and that the whole earth shall be the Lord’s, 
The victory for Joshua and his people was to be the gift of 
God, but they were not to be idle, God’s part was to plan 
and overrule; their part to obey, and give God the glory, 

Orders from the Captain of the Host.—Joshua was told what 
he and his army were to do each day. So God teaches us 
daily duty. He never requires of us what he does not teach 
how to do, and our part is to obey. The blackboard will 
help to make this narrative real and plain to the children, 
even by making a rude diagram, if you can do no more. 
Make a square or double circle for Jericho and the walls 
around; then tell the story how the procession formed, making 
seven crosses for the seven priests with trumpets, a blue 
square for the ark, and dots in divisions for the companies of 
men of war. First and last were armed men; some carried 
swords or spears, others bows and arrows, and slings from 
which they could fling a stone with sure aim. They carried 
shields (draw one, and explain its use); these armed men 
went first in lines, next to them came seven priests, each 
carrying a trumpet,—not the silver trumpets used in war, 
but crooked horns like rams’ horns, such as they used in 
worship, Next came priests bearing the precious ark with 
its cover of blue. How was it always held and carried? 
After that, more men—perhaps not men of war—like those 
who went before. 

Jericho Compassed About.—The Lord told Joshua, “Ye ° 
shall compass the city, all ye men of war.” To compass 
means to goaround. ‘The first morning the procession started, 
—armed men, seven priests with crooked trumpets, priests 
bearing the ark, more men. Not a word was spoken; for 
Joshua had bidden all the people, ye shall not speak a word 
“until the day I bid you shout; then shall yeshout.” They 
moved on, the priests blowing the horns continually before 





the ark, They marched in front of the closed walls, once 
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around the city; then the noise of trumpets ceased, the ark 
‘rested in its place, the soldiers halted, went back to their 
tents, and slept that night safe in the care of the Captain of 
the Lord of hosts, who directed their movements by day, and 
whose sleepless eye kept guard in the darkness. The next 
morning the procession again formed, again marched around 
the city with the sounding horns and the ark, again went 
back to their camp. So they did every morning for six days, 
until they had compassed the city six times in silence un- 
broken except by the sound of tramping feet and the blowing 
of horns. They did not whisper, “ This is a strange way to 
take a city,” or say, “ Why do we never shoot an arrow, or 
pend a sling-stone?” They obeyed; they knew it was God’s 
plan, and that the ark was with them. What were the peo- 
ple of Jericho doing? They heard the clanging horns; the 
watchmen on the towers and the people who climbed the 
walls or stood on house-tops reported the strange sight,— 
soldiers, a blue tent, priests in their robes, some carrying 
trumpets. Perhaps some boastfully laughed, and said, “ Do 
these marching people expect to capture us with horns?” 
But some taces were pale with fear; they had heard of a 
God greater than any they worshiped, who had brought his 
people through the desert and the river. If he could hold 
up the waters like a wall, what defense had they against 
his power? 

The Seventh Day.—How many days had they compassed 
the city? On the seventh day, probably the Sabbath, they 
rose early in the morning, the line of march was taken around 
the city as before, and then they halted; around the city 
again, and another halt; then around the walls once more, 
trumpets blowing, soldiers marching, until they had been 
around seven times that day, as the Lord commanded. How 
many times in all had they compassed Jericho? Nota blow 
‘was struck, not an arrow shot, not a sword raised. They 
had obeyed, had done everything in the time and in the way 
the Lord commanded: When the seventh circuit was finished, 
Joshua called aloud, “Shout; for the Lord hath given you 
the city.” What shouts and cheers, loud enough to seem to 
shake the earth! The people of Jericho heard and trem- 
bled; at that shout the walls fell down, and every man 
walked straight into the open city. All the people of Jericho 
were destroyed. King and people were enemies of God, and 
he bade his people utterly destroy them. They burned the 
city, but the gold and silver were to be saved for the treasury 
of the Lord. God said Jericho should be destroyed forever, 
and almost ever since it has been a forsaken ruin, One word 
in our golden text tells the story of the victory. How does 
it say the walls of Jericho fell down? Joshua and his army 
had faith in God; they obeyed because they believed. Faith 
in him can conquer difficulties now, even as those solid walls 
fell before those who had faith in him. 

Try to find time to tell of the one house left standing 
among the ruins, of the scarlet thread, and why it hung from 
the lattice ; that a heathen woman and all her family were 
saved because of her faith in Israel’s God. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


TruMPeEts AND SHovutinc.—Trumpets play an important 
part in the East to-day, as they appear to have done through- 
out Hebrew history. I have frequently seen a regiment of 
Turkish soldiers marching, led by a dozen trumpeters, each 
blowing his trumpet with all his might. There was no other 
kind of music, and the noise was simply awful. It is singular 
that the Jewsshould have selected rams’ horns for trumpets; 
yet they did this at the earliest period. They still use them 
on the Jewish New Year. Thespecimens that I have, which 
were used on that occasion, vary from ten to twelve inches in 
length. In the nature of the case they could never have 
been very large or long. It requires no little skill to blow 
such trumpets, and usually the music produced by them made 
me wish that no one could ever learn the art. It is quite a 
process also to prepare the horns for use, and they may have 
been chosen because the material was abundant and always 
at command. In the strange noise they make I fancy that 
Orientals take peculiar delight. Sweet and pleasant sounds 
are rarely heard among them. They are fond of what is 
wild, guttural, harsh, and to our ears discordant. They do 
very little work, or anything else, quietly. An Arab can, as 
I know by experience, creep silently and stealthily upon an 
enemy, but I feel certain that if he had his choice to do this 
or to go out on an open plain and shout at him, he would prefer 
the latter. When our people are in dead earnest, they are 
generally silent; but the more in earnest an Oriental is, the 
louder he shouts) Even Arab boatmen, when in great 
danger, and every man is doing his utmost in struggling with 
the waves, will waste a lot of strength and breath in shouting. 
Boys who carry mortar for builders, or men who carry 
baskets of earth in repairing roads or digging cellars, 
invariably sing, moan, or whine, in unison. Muleteers, 
donkey-boys, merchants, servants, in fact every class, have 
the same habit. In conversation this sometimes becomes 
annoying beyond endurance. People confine the miracle of 


the means used; but I think it was quite as miraculous that 
the Hebrews could go in a body entirely round the city 
for six days in succession without shouting. This, however, 
only confirms what I have before hinted at,—that the 
Israelites were under strict military discipline. When, on 
the seventh day, they were allowed to shout, the effect, 
together with the noise of the rams’ horns, must have been 
terrible. I suppose the tents of the Israelites were all black, 
the same as Arab tents of to-day. Miles of that great plain 
must have been covered with their tents and animals, and 
the smoke of their camp-fires ascended from many points, 
Night after night, on this very ground, I have watched and 
counted the fires of Arab encampments on the Shittim plain 
opposite; also far up the valley, and in the hills on either 
side of the Jordan. It was always a pretty and an interesting 
sight. The distance of these camps from me was anywhere 
from five to thirty miles. Some of these facts may help the 
reader to realize the picture presented to the people of 
Jericho, who from their walls could see the camp and many 
of the movements of their enemy. 

Andover, Mass, 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 
PROCLAMATION OF PEACE BEFORE THE DECISION BY THE 
Sworp.—Where the traveler in the south-western plain of 
the Jordan now beholds a few scattered, miserable huts and 
some rudely constructed dwellings, made ruder and more 
miserable yet in appearance by some dirty and stupid fellahin 
cowered down under a (not palm) tree, there stood in times 
of yore the proud and magnificent “City of Palms,” the 
“closely shut-up Jericho,” the city “ whose gates were iron, 
and their bolts copper” (Onkelos), and within these gates 
heavenwards towering massive structures hiding uncounted 
wealth shining in Oriental brilliancy,—what a contrast, what 
a lesson! We see Joshua and his troops marching towards 
it; we see the king of the city with his servants watching 
the approach of the invaders with a little subdued pride and 
an ever-increasing sensation of uneasiness, the report of the 
miraculous passage of these strangers across the Jordan having 
reached them, and their own walls of solid masonry not 
inspiring them with confidence as heretofore. It*is true, 
“none went out, and none came in;” but proclamations of 
peace, signed by Joshua, had found their way into the city, and 
the king was afraid lest some of his less courageous officers might 
go and negotiate with the invader, and admit him into the 
city. For this method of warfare, as prescribed by Moses 
(Deut. 20 : 10, etc.), was strictly followed by Joshua, of which 
the writings of the rabbins in Midrash Debarim Rabba and 
Tanchooma and in the Talmud Yerushalmi give ample evi- 
dence. Says R. Shimon b. Nachmani: Joshua, the son of 
Nun, acted in accordance with the provisions detailed in this 
portion of the Mosaic legislation, in that he issued proclama- 
tions of peace to the inhabitants of the places which he 
intended to take possession of. Whoever wanted to negotiate 
with him was welcome, who preferred to evacuate the place 
might do so, and who wanted war could have it. The 
Girgashite he cleared out, with the Gibeonite he concluded 
a treaty of peace, the thirty-one kings whom he met in battle 
were defeated by God, and the first of them was the king of 
Jericho. The terms of peace invariably were war-indemnity 
(booty), servitude, and abolition of idolatry ; total extermina- 
tion was to be the fate of the six nations,—Canaanites, Hit- 
tites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites (Dent. 20: 
16, 17),—“ that they teach you not to do after all their 
abominations” (Deut. 20: 18); but those who gave up idolatry, 
and adopted the seven laws of Noah, were not killed, but 
made tributary to the victor. Howbeit, the spreading of the 
knowledge of God, “ with whom are dominion and fear, and 
who ‘makes peace’ in his high places” (Job 25 : 2), was the 
great object of the invasion and conquest of Palestine by 
Israel under Joshua; therefore he began the expedition in 
the proper sense of the Mosaic law by offering peace to the 
king of Jericho, while upon the divine commandment he 
quietly made the preparations for the downfall of the walls 
of the city, which preparations, though not at all warlike, 
proved successful at the appointed hour. The Midrash 
(Debarim Rabba), after quoting many passages, and giving 
several very interesting interpretations concerning the mis- 
sion of peace in preference to war, concludes with the follow- 
ing eulogy of peace, namely: It is beloved by God, therefore 
he gave it to Zion, as we read in Psalm 122: 6: “Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem ;” he offers “ peace, peace to him that 
is far off, and to him that is near” (Isa. 57 : 19); but “there 
is no peace, says God, to the wicked” (Isa. 48: 22); he 
rewarded Phineas with his “covenant of peace” (Num. 25: 
11, 12); he promised salvation to Israel by “ publishing peace” 
(Isa. 52: 7); the climax of the blessing put into the mouth 
of the priest to bless Israel with is, “and he give thee 
peace” (Num. 6: 26), and, says R. Shimon b. Chalaphtha, 
behold the preciousness of peace: When God looked for 
something to bless Israel above all people with, he did not 
find anything containing all blessings, except peace; there- 
fore says the Psalmist (Psa. 29:11): “The Lord will give 
strength to his people; [hence] the Lord blesseth his people 
with peace.” 
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PRIESTS. MARCHED. 

SEVE DAYS. ISRAE WAS SILENT. 
CIRCUITS. SHOUTED, 

THE WALLS FELL DOWN. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Oh for a faith that will not shrink!” 
“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“ Awake, our souls: away, our fears,” 
“ Oft in danger, oft in woe.” 

“ Brightly gleams our banner.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Why did not the Israelites, upon their entrance into 
Canaan, proceed at once to the conquest of the land? (Josh. 
5:10.) How often is it to our advantage to halt for the 
observance of the holy days appointed by God ? (Exod. 20: 
10.) By what means did God secure Israel against their 
enemies while they were honoring his appointments? (Josh, 
5:1.) How long did the Lord miraculously provide for his 
children ? (Josh. 5: 11, 12.) Why did he not always con- 
tinue it? (Gen. 3:19.) As man is constituted, is this law of 
labor a blessing or a curse ? 

Under whose leadership was the conquest of Canaan begun? 
(Josh. 5 : 13-15.) What reasons have we for believing this 
Prince to have been the Christ? (comp. vs. 14, 15, with Matt. 
4:10; Rev. 22: 8,9; Exod. 3:5.) For what purpose had 
this Prince appeared unto Joshua? (v. 2.) What, probably, 
was Joshua viewing and contemplating when he appeared 
unto him? (v. 1.) Point out and describe Jericho. Name 
some of the strongholds of sin which must be taken as the 
kingdom progresses. When is the assurance of victory given 
us? (comp. v. 2; 1 John 5:14, 15.) What method did God 
choose to employ in the conquest of Jericho? (vs. 3-5.) Why 
did he not cause the walls to fall at once without the tedious 
marching round them? (1 Cor. 3:9.) Describe the order of 
march and the implements of warfare? (vs. 6-9.) Is, or is 
not, any typical significance to be attached to the trumpets? 
What parallelism may be traced? (Matt. 10:7.) Why was 
the ark carried around the city? By what restriction should 
the dignity and solemnity of God’s work be maintained? 
(v. 10.) At what hour were the circuits of Jericho made on 
the six days? (vs. 11-14.) About what hour of the day did 
the walls fall? (vs. 15, 16.) What is the significance of the 
number seven? What was to be done with the wealth and 
life of the city? (vs. 17-19.) How was the faith of the peo- 
ple manifested and rewarded? (v. 20; Heb. 11:30.) How 
does faith always show itself? (James 2: 22.) 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. Why was it important to conquer 
Jericho? 2. From facts given, estimate the distance around 
Jericho. 8. Estimate the number of people in Jericho. 4 
What was the total number of circuits made? 5, What were 
the leading features in the daily procession? 6. Why was 
not intimidation the purpose of the procession? 7. For what 
purpose was the procession? 8. Show that the first verse is 
parenthétical. 9, Explain why Jericho was shut up. 10. 
Tell the former part of the interview of Joshua with the 
Captain. 11. What does “and” connect in “And the Lord 
said unto Joshua”? 12. Why was a miracle necessary for 
taking Jericho? 13. What effect on each side would J ericho’s 
fall have? 14. Point out the prevalence of the number seven. 
15. Show the fourfold mention of priests bearing trumpets 
before the ark. 16. For what purpose was this matter first 
mentioned? 17. For what purpose was this matter secondly 
mentioned? 18. Why was the matter mentioned the third 
and fourth times? 19. State the Lord’s directions. 20. At 
what times were the trumpets blown? 21. When was the 
“long blast” ? 22. What was meant by the city being devo 
to the Lord? 23. What four metals went into the treasury 
of the Lord? 24. Describe Rahab’s faith. 25. How w# 
Rahab justified by works? 26. Why is Rahab mentioned in 
the genealogy of Jesus? 27. Explain how the walls of Jericho 
fell down by faith. 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What city was near th 
camp? 2. What was built around the city? 3, Who had 
house upon the town wall? 4. Where was the ark 
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5. For how many days? 6, On what day wasit carried t® . 
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times? 7. Who blew seven trumpets? 8, Tell what hap- 
pened, as stated in the golden text, 


Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided te decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





MEMORIALS OF ARCHBISHOP TRENCH.* 


The late Archbishop Trench laid the students of the 
New Testament under so many obligations that much 
more than the usual interest attaches to the two volumes 
of “ Letters and Memorials” recently issued in London 
as a monument to his personal, literary, and ecclesiasti- 
cal activity. It is by his relative, Miss Maria Trench, 
already known by her biographies of St, Teresa, Charles 
Lowder, and James Skinner; but it is written under the 
disadvantage that the author feels bound by her uncle’s 
wish that no biography of him should be published. She 
therefore has aimed at connecting by brief explanations 
those parts of his correspondence which seem to have 
value either as casting light on his personality, or the 
history of his time, or his personal friendships. In this 
way she has made a book of genuine interest and value, 
from which the students of his great works on the para- 
bles, the miracles, and the synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment can gratify their desire to learn what manner of 
man it was who wrote so admirably, and with such a 
rare combination of learning and spirituality. Dr. Trench 
indeed has many claims to remembrance. Not only was 
he one of the first good English commentators, but he was 
the first to popularize philological study by his little book 
on “The Study of Words; ” and his two papers “On Some 
Deficiencies in our. English Dictionaries.’ (1857), which 
Miss Trench has overlooked, are the occasion of the begin- 
ning of the long labor of thirty years, whose results we 
now see in the great English Dictionary of the Philological 
Society. He also left his mark upon the study of,Latin 
hymnology by his admirable anthology. He was the 
first to introduce Calderon to English readers, and his 
poems first made those readers acquainted with the treas- 
ures of Muslim mysticism disclosed by Tholuck. He 
was no mean poet, a fine preacher, a learned historian of 
subjects so varied as Plutarch, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
the Middle Age Church. 

Trench made a good start in his college career. The 
young Irish student at Cambridge got access to that 
famous Apostles’ Club of which John Sterling and 
Frederick Matrice were the moving spirits, and Cole- 
ridgeand Wordsworth were the chosen oracles. Through 
them he made the acquaintance with Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Julius Hare, Edward Irving, and other great men of the 
preceding generation. It is characteristic of Trench’s 
temperament that he took very seriously, the claims of 
the “speaking with tongues” in Irying’s church, and that 
he was impressed with Irving’s insight and spirituality 
to such a degree that it seemed possible he would enter 
the new “Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Maurice’s 
influence as much as anything else was the preventive 
which heid him to the English Church; and to Maurice 
he remained attached to the last, in spite of marked 
divergences in theological opinion as to the future of the 
impenitent dead and the nature of the atonement. As 
life advanced, he became more markedly a High Church- 
man, although of a moderate type, and drew closer to 
friends like Neale, Pusey, and Liddon. It was he‘who 
first called Neale’s attention to the Rythm of Bernard 
of Morlaix, on which he based his beautiful hymn, 

“Jerusalem the Golden.” 

His two chief dignities in the church were the deanery 
of Westminster and the Archbishopric of Dublin, It 
may be doubted if he acted wisely in accepting the 
latter from Lord Palmersion. Although an Irishman 
by birth, he had very little affinity for the churchmen 
over whom he was called to preside, and his relations to 
them after disestablishment were strained, to say the 
least, The home of his mind and heart, as he himself 
confessed, was England; and while he may have been 


— 
* Richard Chenevix Tren : 
ch, Archbishop : Letters and Memorials. 
Bony, the author of “Charles lord” in two. volumes. 
& 


shes, Pp, xviii, 816; vil, 234. London; Kegan Paul, 


said to have achieved success in everything else he 
undertook, his episcopate cannot have been regarded as 
a success either by himself or by the Church of Ireland. 
Yet in Dr. Maturin, Mr, Travers Smith, and some 
others, he found men of a character congenial to his 
own. Not that his dissent from the serious changes 
made by the more pronouncedly Protestant party in the 
Irish Church in its Book of Common Prayer and its form 
of government ever led to personal bitterness on either 
side, and certainly not on his, 

The most beautiful part of the book is the picture of 
the man’s spiritual and intellectual life. We connect 
the two things as they were connected in his character. 
His was a thoughtful nature, and the intellectual part 
of him was. never idle in his devotional development. 
This was his Protestantism in its most important phase; 
thought and knowledge as the handmaids, not the rivals, 
of reverence. This gives a charm to his letters and to 
the fragments of his Table-talk, which Miss Trench has 
incorporated into the book. It is true they are-not of 
the very highest order, that they do not compare, for 
instance, with the wonderful fragments of Coleridge’s, 
which his nephew has prepared for us; but they are the 
fruit of a life ennobled by suffering, by faith, and by 
faithfulness to duty, One of his letters contains a sad 
bit of Keats’s history, which he learned from the artist 
Severn: “His sufferings were terrible and prolonged. 
Shelley and Hunt had depriwed him of his belief in 
Christianity, which he wanted in the end; and he 
endeavored to fight back to it, saying if Severn would 
get him a Jeremy Taylor, he thought he could believe. 
But it was not to be found in Rome. Another time, 
having been betrayed into considerable impatience by 
bodily and mental anguish, he cried, on recovering him- 
self: ‘By God, Severn, a man ought to have some super- 
stition, that he may die decently !’” 

Miss Trench has done her work very well under the 
restrictions imposed upon her, and with characteristic 
accuracy. But she slips in describing the “canticum,” 
on page 277 of the first volume, as a part of the Rythm 
of Bernard of Morlaix, it being the best known hymn of 
Thomas & Kempis; and several times she converts 
Tersteegen into‘ Tierstegen.” There are two excellent 
portraits prefixed to the volumes. 





A sound service to larger libraries and richer book- 
buyers has been done by G, P. Putnam’s Sons, within 
the past few years, in these elaborate editions of the works 
of Hamilton and Franklin, edited respectively by Henry 
Cabot Lodge and John Bigelow. These editions have 
been complete, for all practical purposes, in their inclu- 
sion of all‘ correspondence and miscellaneous writings 
worth preservation; they have been industriously and 
competently put together by specialists,—Mr. Bigelow, 
in particular, is the chief living authority on Franklin— 
and they have been manufactured in a style of solid 
beauty. A fourteen-volume edition of Washington’s 
writings, in uniform style, edited by Worthington C. 
Ford, is to be added to the sets just named. The need 
of a new edition of Hamilton was not peremptory; but 
in the case of Franklin and Washington the call was 
more urgent, as Sparks’s well-known editions naturally 
needed correction with the passage of years. These new 
sets, costing from forty-five to seventy dollars, are inac- 
cessible to the ordinary purchaser; and the Putnams, 
therefore, have done a serviceable thing in issuing 
separately and inexpensively The Federalist, the ninth 
volume of Lodge’s Hamilton. Henry B. Dawson’s well- 
known edition of that standard treatise has been service- 
able for a quarter of a century. Its editorial work, in 
good measure, needs not to be repeated; and to it Mr. 
Lodge pays hearty tribute. But in some details of com- 
ment on the history, authorship, text, and bibliography, 
of The Federalist, Mr. Lodge, by diligent search, has 
been able to make additions of value to the labors of his 
principal predecessor, while his edition is in mechanical 
details the handsomest ever issued for general circu- 
lation or educational use. (835} inches, cloth, pp. 
xlv, 586. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

An illustration of the far-reaching influence of the 
modern Sunday-school is given in the publication of a 
Sunday-school manual and a Sunday-school hymn and 
tune book for the use of Sunday-schools among the native 
Chinese in their own land. The manual comprises an 
explanation of the principles and methods of Sunday- 
school work, with explicit directions for the formation, 
the specific conduct, and the general management, of 
Sunday-schools in the foreign field; also a list of thé 
hymns to be found in the hymn and tune book. All 








this is in English. The hymn-book isin Chinese, It 


is printed at the Presbyterian Mission Press at Shanghai, 
for the American Foreign Sunday-school Association, 
Both the hymn-book and the manual are prepared by 
Mr, Albert Woodruff, the veteran worker, who has been 
the means of widely extending the American Sunday- 
school idea among the nations of the earth. The yellow 
silk cover, with its green silk stitching, and the Chinese 
characters on the thin paper of the hymn-book, contrasts 
strangely with the familiar head-lines of the standard 
hymns of the American Sunday-school, including those 
of an older and of a more recent date, But all goes to 
show that the ends of the earth draw very near to each 
other in the loving service of a common Saviour, 


The three leading American illustrated magazines 

Harper’s, The Century, and Scribner’s—may now fairly 

be said to be abreast in their honorable race for artistic 

superiority. At first, in its earlier numbers at the begin- 

ning of last year, Scribner's was manifestly inferior to 

the others, both in engraving and in press-work; but 

steady painstaking has enabled it to “catch up,” so that 

its September and October issues have nothing to fear in 

comparison with the corresponding numbers of its older 

and costlier contemporaiies. The delicately produced 

fac-similes accompanying the September article on Presi- 

dential Campaign Medals, the admirably suggestive 

views of Egyptian temples accompanying Mr. Edward L, 

Wilson’s paper in the October issue, and the striking 
portrait of Lester Wallack in the same number, show 
once more what patience and forethought, all along the 
line, can do in the matter of woodcuts or “ process- 
work” pictures in widely circulated monthlies. No 
English magazine can compare, artistically, with any 
one of our three periodicals named above; the English 
Illustrated comes nearest, on the whole, notwithstand- 
ing its very moderate price. Scribner’s still is decidedly 
inferior to its rivals in the matter of typography; the 
cut and the impression of the type are alike unsatisfac- 
tory, leaving the idea that the ink on the page would 
smudge the hand, if rubbed. As regards the literary 
contents of Scribner’s, attention is deserved by Mr. Wil- 
son’s paper, mentioned above, and by two reminiscential 
and suggestive articles, by ex-Secretary McCulloch, on 
American men and parties, Our recent autobiographi- 
cal literature can show nothing more entertaining and 
profitable-—In The Century, George Kennan’s Siberian 
papers and the Nicolay-Hay biography of Lincoln,con- 
tinue, in very truth, to be “ worth far more than the cost 
of subscription.” They cannot be ignored by intelligent 
magazine readers, notwithstanding an element of scrappy 
sensationalism in the former, and a bitter, almost fero- 
cious, spirit of partisanship in the latter. The mighty 
and enduring fame of Lincoln has no need of mistaken 
efforts to enhance it by refusal to treat the memories of 
Fremont or McClellan with decent fairness. The Sep- 
tember Century was enriched by several popular educa- 
tional articles, and by a thoughtful and profitable paper 
on the duty of regular collegiate study of the Bible as 
the world’s classic, as well as the very foundation-stone 
of the history of modern civilization. This plea, by the 
Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger, notwithstanding a few critical 
positions not deemed tenable by conservative students 
of the Old Testament, wiil be widely acceptable for its 
devout spirit and its cogently stated demands. The 
October Century makes room for some more of Walt 
Whitman’s rambling ‘“ memoranda of the war.” What 
ever may be thought of Whitman as poet, it is certain 
that he never learned to write prose; for the most ele- 
mentary principles of the art of style are violated on his 
every page.—Harper’s Magazine and Harper’s Weekly 
are giving much space, of late, to Western matters ; the 
Weekly proffering illustrated !audatory accounts of many 
cities, while the Magazine prints Mr. Warner’s more 
careful studies of the characteristics of some of the same 
places. The October Harper's, too, gives twenty-seven 
portraits, for the most part unfamiliar, of prominent 
Western journalists, accompanying an article by Z. L. 
White, who writes, wherever possible, in a strain of 
kindly and not very fastidious praise. Some more defi- 
nite and critical consideration of the merits and demerits 
of the great Chicago and other dailies would have been 
welcome,—such as Mr. Warner gave in his discussion of 
The American Newspaper, a few years since. But it is 
pleasant to see that Mr. White denounces the more sen- 
sational sheets, whatever their circulation. Our news- 
paper press, notwithstanding its obvious faults, is clearly 
rising in the moral scale, though much improvement is 
still needed in some offices, Mr. Theodore Child’s 
account of the Limoges factories is interesting; most 
Americans will be surprised to learn what share their 
countrymen have had in giving fame to the porcelain of 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct stutement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
veguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of copies used either as samples or 
Jor the filling of short trial subscriptions. 
Advertisers are jree to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising 
rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
GJ space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not (ess than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, xo far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
pon the regular rates. 





For headache, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. I. R. Sanford, Sheffield, Mass., 
says: “ Most excellent in derangements of the 


nervous system, such as headache and sleep- 
lessness.” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain ingre- 
dients which act specially on the organs of 
the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the throat, caused 
by cold or over-exertion of the voice. They 
are recommended to singers and public 
speakers, and all who, at any time, have a 
cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. 
“T recommend their use to public speakers.” 
—Rev. E. H. Chapin. “Pre-eminently the 
best.”—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Cleari House, 
Nos, 66 and 6 Duane St 
ofan unknown, Vigorously written and quaint] 
strated papers, infused with a somewhat Tough but 
with epigram. satire, 4 adventure, in a style both origi- 
nal a picturesque. 12mo, cloth, 270 4 nt 
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notfictionsin the 

inal humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s 

main thought. The loftiest sentimenis are illustrated 

Price.$1.25, Send for circular. BY 4 NOBODY 

NK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Bushnell's Portable Letter Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Pressc »mbined. It makes per- 
fect coples with any copying ink. Price tor note size, 
bnaie ‘or letter size, $1.30. These books are sold by 
leading booksellers and stationers. They are sent, pos 
sa by mail on receiptof price. ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
neral Agent, 47S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
“OXFORD” 


Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East !7th St., N.Y. 


The largest circulation ofany 

4 veriodical in the world. “The 

, hila. Ladies’ Heme Jour 

maiang Practical a Paenotpen. Sam- 

plecopies/res. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
THE MIFF TREE. 
A pictorial sermon, Price, 5 cents. $2.00 per 100, 

ARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 


A. 0. MATTHEWS SONS, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


have a large stock of Oxford Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Hymnalis, Prayer and Miscellaneous 
Booka, which they offer about half price. 


. ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 
Send 2 stamps for posters. FREE !! 
The ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER for school and 
Pagers Dooks. Neat, cheap, self-sealing. Add 
RP. VAN EVEREN, 116 N St., N. ¥. 
America’s Best Farm Weekly will be sent 


10 weeks for 25 cents. Try it. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. 34 Park Row, New York. 


NEW 8. 8S. CATALOGUE of Library 
Books, Scripture Text Cards, and Sup- 
plies, now ready. 48 pages. Free. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 
122 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 


The ilustrator of the 8S. 8S. Lessons should be 


used by every 8.8. teacher, super- 
intendent, primary teacher, Soraya, andattendant 
upon young peophs meetin, cents a copy ; 60 cents 
ayear. T. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


66 pas ART OF ADVERTISING; or, How 
to Make Advertising Pay.” Every business 

man needs it. Price 50 cents by mail, postpaid. J. J. 

TERRY, Publisher, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR SPECIALTY Quoting books in stock, and 


ngap books that are out 
of print and scarce. Write ux about any such books. 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
“CHRISTMAS GREETINGS.” A charm 


ing 
of 16 8 carols and fecitations, 
taent. BB. Mock BE & OO., Chicago, 
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At last a Cyclopedia of great magnitude can be purchased at a price which brings It within the reach of all. 


College, Seminary, Public and Private Libraries, Constantly being Supplied with this Magnificent Work. 


Take Notice.—Parties living in the vicinity of New York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, and other large 
cities, desiring to purchase a good Cyclopedia, can have volumes of the International left with them for exami- 
nation, free of charge. Since the first publication of this notice,a great many have availed themselves of 


“ SOLD ON THE PLAN OF EASY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


We are selling to a great many parties living at a dist . arrang ti made by correspondence, 
Send for tA Ae you need to know. 

Agents wanted, and terms most liberal. This new work offers special advantages to 

enterprising men unemployed. Mention this paper. 


‘ DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York. 


THE GOSPEL AWAKENING. 


This is a new song and hymn book especially adapted to Prayer, Gospel, Church, and 
Young People’s Meetings. By F. A, BLACKMER, 

The Springfield Union says of it: j 

F. A. Blackmer, well known as the composer of much excellent music for religious uses, has just 
compiled a new book entitled ‘‘ The Gospel Awakening.” It contains 175 hymns and tunes, some of 
which are old favorites, but the majority of which are new. As a rule, the hymns are well chosen and 
excellent, while the music, including many of Mr. Blackmer’s compositions, is generally very bright 
and “‘singable.’’ The book is intended for Gospel meetings, and will admirably supplant the old Moody 
and Sankey book of which everybody has become wearied. 


It contains 175 pieces, and is bound in board covers. Price, 35 cents each ; $30.00 per hun- 
dred. Ask your bookseller for it. A sample copy will be sent by mail, postpaid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of 30 cents. Specimen pages sent free. 


Address, J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 2767. 57 Rose Street, New York. 
DURING the —.. volume, which begins 
CEN 


THE INTERNATIONA . _ with November, T TURY will print 
SUND AY- SCHOOL occasional papers of special interest to those who are fol- 


lowing the International Sunday-school Lessons. These 
LE S N will be richly illustrated and will be of the highest practical value to 
teachers, as were the recent papers on ‘‘The Pharaohs,” ‘‘ The Sea of 

Galilee,” ‘‘ Sinai and the Wilderness,” eto. The December number will contain Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson’s paper, ‘‘ From Sinai to Shechem,”’ following the journeyings of the Children of Israel. 
The November CENTURY will contain a ong. estive article of greatinterest to all students 
of the Bible: ‘‘ Where was ‘the Place called Calvary’ ?” illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. 8. Rob- 
inson, D.D., and also a paper by Lyman Abbott, D.D., on ‘‘The New Reformation.” Begin 
subscriptions with November, the first number of the volume. 


Price, $4 a year. All booksellers and newsdealers take sub- THE CENTUR 


scriptions, or remittance may be made by money-order, bank-check, or 
draft directly to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 38 £. 17th St, NY. MAGAZINE. 


oq} pus 

















Both the Common and the Revised Version, given in ful! on opposite pages. A little book 
(2}4 inches, 160 pages) containing all the lessons of the year. It is printed on thin tough 
paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Only a quarter of an inch 
thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough 
for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or 
more, twenty cents each. Will be ready October 15. 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘PENTECOST “BIBLE STUDIES.” 


Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, whose successful work 
as an evangelist and writer brought him prominently 
before the people throughout the Unit States and 
England, has completed his ‘* Bible Studies” on the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for 1889. 

An important feature of the‘ studies” for 1889 is 








One Dollar for a Child. 


The best men of our nation are agreed that the re- 
ligious work for the children p*ys the best. and that 
the Suntay-achect stands in the front rank of useful 
agencies. ‘ 

‘or 64 years the American Santer School Union 
has been gathering the neglected children, for whom 
the issue in handy and attractive form of quarterly | nooneelse cared. into Sunday-schools, and nearly four 
numbers. ‘ Bible Studies” can also be had in the | million have thus been reached, at an average outlay 
complete form, comprising fifty-two lessons, similar | of $1.00 for each scholar placed under Bible instruction 
to that issued for 1 Specimen pages will, upon re- | and supplied with other good and healthful reading. 
quest, be mailed free to any address, The following | It finds more destitute communities now, than ever 
prices are announced : before since it began its work. If you were told that 

Strong paper cover......50¢c, Cloth binding,.....$1.00. 9,000,000 children wanted bread, would you not help to 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. supply them? 
Quarterly Numbers.—The Lessons for three very dollar given brings a neglected child into 
months, complete in each number, beginning with | Sunday-school. e present this ag to all readers 
of The Sunday School Times, ho 


r anuary, February, and March. ng you will bring 

Coat ID ea TES. : at least one scholar in Sunday-sc ~ 4 and do it now 

while it isinyourmind. Don’t put it off until you for- 

t it, but do it now. if you have not already given to 

his society this year; tor Jesus said, ‘‘ oso shall 

receive one such little child in my name, receiveth 
me.” How many times will you receive him? 

F. G. ENSIGN, es = American 8. 8S. Union, 
54 Madison Street, Chicago. 


No. | Now Ready. Price, 25 Cents. 


15c. per number ; 75c. Pend % 
dozen : $10 per 100 ; $35 per 100 sets of deach. Address 
inquiries, requests for free specimens, and all orders, to 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


















FOR THE PARIS ILLUSTRE. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. &; Beautifally Illustrated in Colors. 

PRICES: > fr a@~ A new edition of this splendid paper, with 

100 sets for 3mos. (1200designs), 5.5 Cy Ve ENGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in America 

100 1 year (4800 ),19.004 a £257, ye simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. 

Smaller lots at same rates, except \O <5 uF This paper has no equal among illustrated week- 


sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter. 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Our Little Men and Women. 
10e a No. $1.00 a year. For youngest readers, 
about pets, wild t»ings. and children abroad and at 


home. full- ictures. 
LOTHROF COMPANY, Boston. 


lies, éither in Europe or America. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents Throughout the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS C0., 


New York and London. 


New Pieces to Speak in School. 
A finely illustrated recitation book for 1c. 
EUGENE J. HALL, 84 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, tt. 














———_., 


60 cts., $6 doz.) L. O. Em 
Song Harmony, {octinsfing classes. rene’: 
mel owe expreiscens cnny ones Wes explanations, 
and secular music, 





and excellent collection of 





Song Manual, Book !. (30 rena For Primary Classes, 
Song Manual, Book II. (40 cts.) For Medium Classes, 
Song Manual, Book lil, (50 cts.) For Higher Classes 

A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L, 0, 
Emerson. Teachers will find them useful and at- 





35 cts.) Tenney and H 
Bells of Victory, pe — Re ~ good Seon 
ance Song Book. 104 first-ratesongs and choruses, 
Send for specimen copy. 





(cloth 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 
Praise in Song, (Cons guc0 don) ee EC 
Emerson. For Praise and Prayer-meetings and Sun- 
day-schools. May safely commended as one of the 
very best books of the kind. 





Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, $:%. 
of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 different composers, a! 
well known and eminent. This belongs among the 
Classical books, of which the others are: 
Clas: » Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Olassic Tenor Songs, Piano Classics, Clas. 
sical Pianist, each $1.0). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Bos Ton. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N, Y. 


Over 200,000 sold, 
New Edition. Price, 40 cents, 


PIRITUAL SONGS 
SOCIAL WORSHIP 


By CuaR.zEs S, RoBrinson, D.D., LL.D, 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Prayer- 
Meetings, Schools and Colleges, Young People’s 
Meetings, Mission Churches, ete. 553 hymns, 
330 tunes—the music mostly familiar and melo- 
dic, but not trifling and secular. Dr. Noble, of 
Chicago, calls it “a happy blending of the 
grand old hymns and of the more modern songs 
of the Moody and Sankey order.” At the fol- 
lowing prices, in quantities of a dozen or more: 

mans and tunes, cloth, red es, 50 

aid “ : boards oe , .40 
cloth, red edges, .20 
paper 0 





Hymns only, 

, . 
Send for circulars showing how to get 50 books 
for $6.00. A sample toa pastor at quantity price, 
THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


Publishers of ‘‘Songs for the Sancluary,”’ ‘ Laudes 
ini,’’.‘* Spiritual Songs.’’ etc. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 
THE GLAD REFRAIN, ® >rscz* s= 


rling hymns set to attractive music, for Sunday- 
schools, 


$25 per 100 copies; 30 cents each by mail. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE.~”’ She Avis*™ 
A superb compilation of popular Sunday-school 
sone30 per 100; 35 cents each by mail. 


SELECT SONGS. ¥.xPm2eser vo. 


344 hymns and tunes, chosen for use where only one 
book is desired fer devotional meetings and the 
Sunday-school. 

Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 


RF A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 F. Ninth Street, New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Our New S. 8. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


Is purely a Sunday-school book, and is amply sup 
plied with music for the Ppt round; something 
good for every occasion, and enough of it to last 
several years. 

Price, 35 cents each; $30 per hundred. 

One specimen copy, in paper cover, mailed on receipt 
of 265 cents. 

No free copies. Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


CROWNING ig 


OF THE 
A Sunday-school programme of Music, Readin 
etc., for Harvest. Price, 5c.; 50c. per gy pare ay a 
31018 Are 
JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia, Pa 
HERE, 0 MY LORD! Solo with Quartette.® 
beautiful hymn anthem, suitable for Coramunion sr 
vice. Arranged by A. 'W. Borst. Price, 15 con 
copiesfor 50cents. Stamps received. . A. BON 
& b6.. 1102 Chestnut treet. Philadelphia, Pa. ._—- 


inging Book. 
GATES is rokoin can Ores wo snnstre 
AJAR 80) Ly i Copy, postpaid, 35 cts. Bye 
J. 


Tess, er dozen ; $30.00 per hundred, 
H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Yarrisburg, P& 


FOR sUNDAY 
OLs. 
x90 NGS OF REJOICI NG ¢ de Price , $5.07 
i dozen, not mag mple, 25 cen 


vo 0. 
llmore Bros., Race St., Ci cinnatl, © 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vit 
itor, containing anthems. 
































THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnatl. © 
A new singing school and conventioa 
book. By. 3 MyrErRs. New dea a 


style. Teachers charmed with it. 
PRIZE $».00 per doz, Sample copy, 25¢. by mall 
Boards. W. W. WHITNEY. Publisher, Toledo,“ _ 


CHOES OF GLORY for the Sunday-scho 
J. F. Kinsey and John McPherson. New Wor, 








seramind anmplgrnget sp ena oyhsein 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Ms COLLEGE} London,.Can, Catal 
Hor’ ) 3 gee LADIES. Kev. E. Nngiion: Brin: 


NT HOLLY (N, J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
N Mu: ENRY M. WALKADT (YALE), Principal. 


1808 SPRUCE STREET. 
MISS SANFORD will reopen school Thyrepay, 
September 2 27, 1888. 


Bem LEHEM, Pennsylvania. BISHOP- 














IORPE, @ poariing: -school for girls Pre- 
i WALSH, Principal. 


HAND PAMYHULET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course. TEN CENTS. 
SAND: 1431 Chestnut St., Phils 


8 pe pee lytanhs 
Dby ma 


pares for college. F. 


Pe 


SHS. HOR TANDoy ina Rater 


NECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 

orks CADY’S School for You 

M: forSmith and Wellesle: sand: admits to Vassar by 
certificate. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


Will“get valuable information free in the new Illus 
prated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Crises ‘Chestuay Street, 
Philadetphia, and 4844 Main Street, Germantown. 
Miss WINCHESTER, teacher. 


ISSMARY E.STEVENS’BOARDING anpD DAY 

School, 202 and 204 W. Chelten Ave., German- 

town, Phila. 1 begine its pa year Se }» 1888, “* Ap- 

proved” an \ authorized” by Bryn Mawr College to 

Preparestudentst Eriincnieancs cqnenbustions. Pupils 
pass these examinations in this school 


“PENNSYLVANIA Sixsenny 
CHESTER, PA. _ 27th year y Torr Se s 19. 


1. 
DEGRERS, UH Pens, om 











g Ladies. Prepares 

















A aneomml rganized Preparator Department. 
Circular of Col. ras RLES E, HYATT, President, 
¥ DO. NOT STAMMER.” 


for 54-page pamphlet to 
E.8S. 5 SomNaTON’s INSTITUTE, 


N. E. corner 11th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 
fer to rge W. Childs, proprietor of a 
Can refer to Georg on. vi Wood, L 


Ledger: John Wanamaker; 4 
University of Pennsylvania; Mr. sae D. Waities? 


Ao te of The Sunday School Tim 








Christmas Cerols, Responsive Ser- 

Programs, 9 vice, and many other valuable 
saniplés, sent-on receipt of 5cents. Let usknew your 
Senamivations!, connections, MaecCalin & Co.,, 
237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ABYHOOD.—Deyoted to the Care of Infants 
and Nursery Hygiene, give @ year; 15 cents a 
copy. P.O, Box 3123, lw York. 











AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
yen for special o to Sunday-schools, free, 

GENT Also, po adn 2 works of Dr. Dio Lewis. 
AGENT Circulars free, P, O, Box 1033, N. Y. City. 


10 000 AGENTS to mnke $200 a month 
with our CaMPAlGN BIOGRAPHIES, The 

exc gg od b a! this campaign will be a harvest for 
) es, id 50 cents for outst and begin at once. 
ira terms. JAMES MH. PARLE, ton. 


LL BOO. FL ROLMsALe to m mney 


Actin ne Bove J ay cit mein bers. 2-eent 


stamp for catalogue and RREmAOR 
R, H, WOODWARD & CO., snore, M4, 


paring 
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LIBERAL SALARY And oxpenditvt 
SSeS ae sitar oiice ped to anents 
souour plan. Salary not CA on 


sales, From $75 to $300 per month can'be m 
oe ey Holiday Book, ‘Address J JO. 
& CO., Philadelphia or Chicago, 


22 to $250.28 ter ema eee 
ep who can furnish a horse and give their w ale 
cme to the bonnes. mynd arg mean apd 1g y 
OB ae edalso, A few se 1000 Mahe ee red 
50 SON & CO,, Pubs., 1009 Main St, Richmond Va. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an entirely new article of underwear made of 

Camel’s hair and fine Australian wool. The most 

pany ee anagentever handled. Agentscan make 
$50 per week. Address, for particulars, 


onhee 








WARNER BROS,, 359 Broadway, N. ¥. 


renee 





AGENTS WANTED. 


This Mop is, to-day, 
the best selling arti: 
cle ont, Has been 
thoroughly tested. 
and proved @ perfect 
succe: 

A Record Unequaled. 

In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, @ mop in 
every famil 

Over 500,0 0 Sold. 

Tt gelis’ at sight. 
Saves ii labor and time. 
‘ © more chapped 
w bands or lame backs, 
y Exclusive pod noagt 
Srenta Titus ease 
agen us. pase 
folio sent free to all. 4 
Triumph Mop Co., 116 Public 8q., Cleveland, 0. 


-—-3 NEW VOLS, -— 
- Giants & Goblins, $1. 
Wings & Stings, 75x. 
Paws & mag $7. 














AGENTS WANTED TOPE, 
SOKS. Full of of te oddes tenet se | 
ain ang ov ace 
‘Mir: crimes, guven ol fa etc Ba 


sets my little follen wild wit 
wi 
B. Fisk. “Don't send me another, j 


, to bed.” 
beak Pia R. Pee 


‘or I can’t get Ls) chil. 
. D. “A delightful 
nent ond elegant.” 
Fascinating as dsop and Unele 


thicage, or Kansas City. 
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YALE LECTURES ON THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL., 


The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H, Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood 
Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 8}<5} inches, cloth, over 400 pages. 


Prive, $1.50, 
Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school 
teacher will wish to:possess this book sooner or later, It deals 
with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an institu- 
tion, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to 
other spheres.of church work. . The book is now ready, and will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of the price, $1.50. Can- 
vassers are wanted for this and other books. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will 
a fine-spun theory. The book “A Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study; 
with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the 
records; at special services. It is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 
bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00, 
From The New York Observer. 
vook te yee ty indeed jecd 0 ime sucht exiolts ts metie this 


iven, besides, the recise forms and cattete 
wiets “4 used.  Hdited so'ably nd intelligently, and 
characteristics, the 


Volume will be widely useful.” * 
? The book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price, 


FOR TEACHERS. 





From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 


and 80 fherongnly introduces a novice to the 

of work ve been introduced by that sanctified 

common sense with which Mr, Haven was li y 

pir ae in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
ool 








copy of Dr, Trumbull’s book ‘Teaching and Teachers” sent to 

him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 

looking over the book, subscriber may either retain it and 

remit the price ($1. 00), or return it, paying the cost of return 

anny e, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
™ accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 

‘Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 
From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A veiugble treatise itis. Let no one oor 


of a didactic. re nigve Aras 
e use of the wo it ireattee.” ¥ Potive”! 


m title-page to Sobolumon. The ‘aaiee knows An. 
is writing about, 


From The St. Louis Presbyterian, 
ere upa We risk nothing in saying (1) that this is the most 
ny, from com lete manual on this department of Christian 
service; (2) that it is the best; (3) that no one ° A ef 


nalified, py if’ and experience, to prepare it, than 
r. Trumb uw 








One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LESSON ROLL. 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 will give the full text of the lesson, and 





also the golden text for each Sunday. All the lessons of the year are thus given in 


the one lesson-roll (size, 60 pages, 75 inches), It is printed in two colors, and is 
arranged to hang in the scho'ar’s room. When a week has passed by, the leaf for 
that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and tukes its place back of the other leaves, 
The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar of former years, and will be 
furnished at the following prices: 


Single copy, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents; fifty or more copies, 


| ten cents each. Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 





GOLDEN TEXTS, 1880. 


Something Which the younger scholars, at least, will appreciate, is the roll o 
Golden Texts for 1889, There are sixteen pages (75 inches), and upon each page 
are three golden texts in large, clear type. The leaves are turned upon a brass bar, 
and the whole device is suspended by a colored cord, Printed in red and black, upon 
light blue paper. 

Single copy, ten cents; five or more, eight cents each; fifty or more, seven cents 
each. Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANOS rrow 
815081500. 
Famous for Ro Agen 
Durability. Neo Ave 
vom benan d badnchedg 





80 YEARS. © free, 
Marchal & Bmith, Preset 8k 





Every one thinks of 
ESTEY |zsiises src 
ets 
phiaicadea 8-VOTEY]| 
ORGAN & | 
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DE To MICH. | 








Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 


FOR SALE. 


Fine ae Ranual Charch Organ 
® making © nave and five ee 
ons abou 


ot ssten 


LAM’ ELOERT Manages fet 
asonevelts4 Sa eel St. City.’ 


imens 
Apply to WIL. 
Fran 








CORNISH nlusteated catalogue Alalled reas 
ORGANS “CORNINE. & CO., 
Washington, N. Pe 





HOOK & rrr Engel 
savite.t me My aes 


CHURCH 
ly Committees which are 


ORGANS |2cesxi's. cisita,. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalo of Bus. 
DETT ORGAN Co,, Limited, Brie, x 
LODCE & PARL 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


est Xo” i lmereed in the Coun 
8. rom SMALL & Boston, 


CHURCH |= Sura eee e 
WORK |% anata a. 


W, APPLIN 
Manufacturers of PULPIT’ SUITS, 
7 eu aT ET, BOSTON. 


DBURY 
Send for molten 


HURCH 
8 OF C Unon DA 
RS OF CH 
H, DrOSTRIMOOR & HON, 38 Sroadwaye M. ¥ Clty. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 











— 
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BaLTrIMorne, MD. 


ec] 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 
jE eg n Banner 


merino. 
teed og eS a for illus. 


C. A, HABT & CO., err) N. 3d & 





Lina 
Phila., Pa. 


MaGlc ea 














Church Tine. 


OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. o. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 seemingen | St, |% 8 E. LakeAt, 
Bosto: Chicago, Ill, 
25 and 27 N, 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED sURNeme, 
Satisfaction uaranteed,or nosale. Ke 
timate given of cost and deecriptiye cata: 
logue firnished on application, 


A. Ww ENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anp Peats for CHURCH S, bes 
Send for Price je and Ce Sie f "S04 as 


Mention this Sadar. Bal dovtes Md, 









BEL LS. 2 Best quality for Churches, Chimes, 
'* Schools, etc, Fully war anted 

rite for Prices. BUCKEYE BELL POUNDER 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O 











JOSEPH G! LLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 
Express often cheaper. 





writing-paper at reaso: 


D 0 Y 0 T If so, and desire fashionable 


rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 


or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not poo ny 
send 3 two-cent = 8 fot 
our 





paper re resent D anarrael 250 
varieties which we sell b 


the pound, SAM ved 
WARD 


Ox, oom 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
Ger any somber of copies less than five. Tes new 
gabecviber, half price ¥41.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
SS $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (60 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
liowing low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
poser of both old and new together to be not 

ve. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 
@ total number of both old and pew together to be 

mOt Jess than ten. 
$1.00each for 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. 
and new together to be net 


number of both old 
than twenty. 
if a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
wishes, upon renewing. ‘0 form a larger one at a 
wer rate, itis of course free 0 80. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than Fw enty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

ir of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 

ean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
itthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
leas than the full number of teachers. Persons who 


to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
acribed for atthe same time. Teachers beionging tothe 
old may be counted as ONE in making such 
a vf the number of teachers in a sch For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 

r, the club subscription oeed not be for more than 

copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
ber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 
he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
effered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
ef the household will be taken at the bhaif rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new » 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 

Smati School” plan (givenabove). When very lar 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
addi copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

rence of subscribers. The papers fora 

id wll go to one post-office, although in cases 

where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

mail ter from one post-office, and others in the 

— school get theirs from another, the papers wili 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 

er price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
oe jw J one of the school should be mentioned in 
er. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ug pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ibscribers asking to have the direction of a r 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

county and state, 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
} ib he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

EE Cosi cehiicesacinghetpethabidogebemis.c 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
ef the beliefthat no more judicious advertisi outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair treat of the 
ore: A new subscriber is to the half rate 


only. 

The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber on 
the time paid for, unless by special request, Tee ~ 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
ex ion of the subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early. 

h copies of any one issue of the 
the teachers of a school to ex: 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will receive yearl or halfy early sub- 
scriptions for The Sun School Times (the paper to 





to the 
club shou 


entitl 


r to en- 
eit, will be 


be sent, postpaid, direct from Philad 

scribers) at the following rates:-- aS otras 
rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each. 
“ 6to9 g 83.6da. “ 


10 copies and upwards, 73.6d. “ 
To secure the above rates for five or moreco’ the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
dress, which: 


to one ad 
“py w ever may be 


one Fas Dale 
P. O. Box 1550. 

































































Now is the time. 


Pearline is the means. 
Why ? Well—PEARLINE takes the drudgery right 


out of house-cleaning—does the work better—quicker 
and with less labor than anything known. Besides it saves 
the worst of the wear by doing away with the rubbing. 
It cleans furniture—paint—carpets, without taking them 
up—pictures—glass—marble—bath tubs—anything— 
everyth ing—nothing too coarse, nothing too fine for 
PEARLINE. You'll appreciate this fact best by giving 
it a fair trial. House-cleaning time will pass so smoothly 
the men folks will not suspect its presence. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 
offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or ‘“‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE— 
they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Beware 


sold by all good grocers. 











Cleaning 








SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
axD HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphit bined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely tnoreased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. _ 


I take great pleasure in testifying to thé excellent 

ro ties of MacEn's Emvusion.—J. H. Robinson, 
i »., Baltimore, 

MAG@EE’S KMULSION is unquestionably the finest 
article of its kind now in the market, said a leading 
druggist the other day. 


Solid Gold Spoctaaies, $9.50. 

Send your o d glasses by mail. e’ll take 

exact size from them and send, upon receipt of $3.50, a 
pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set with 
* Diamanta” lenses ; price, $$. This method of 
fitting eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or money re- 




















BEAUTY 
i of E— 
Shine Seale 
< Restorep 
17 & by the» 
Curicura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 

, and inflammation, for checking the first 

a ae of inherited skin diseases, the CuricuRa 

EDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and poeniting the 
skin, tor imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
ps et to the complexion and hands, no ° 
wet of recent science can bly equal the - 
CURA MEDICATED ToILet SoaP. 

Sold everywhere. Price, . by the 
Potrer Drvc aNpD CHEMICAL Co., Bos’ Mass. 
Aa@r Send for “ How to Beautify the skin.” 











BABY'S ae Taveasses Soar, 








funded. M. ZINEMAN & Bro., 1308. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
or our Patent CRYSTALS, 

an Cereal F or Breakfast Tea 
there, write us for free sam- 

DUR and SPECIAL DIA- 





HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 
in the use of yt an 4 br mm gn 
I wet ser sold by druggists generally. 


VERY MOTHER °".2"""2 interested in the 


care fo Ee children 
should send to Woolrich & mer, Mass., 
for pamphiets on the care of children. Sent free 
to any address. Set of cards for stamp. 


ARMS AND LEGS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 

The most natural, comfortable, 
and durable. Over n 
use. New patents and important 
improvements. ° Gev't 
Manufacturer. Illustrated 
book of 00 pages formula for 
measuring sent 


A, A. MABKS, 
101 Broadway, New York City, 






















DR. YYARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Vi eekels Me) Mee l Ul acim Or; I hats) M-imm a Felis 


Pate mm atat:me-Vel-teq-lit- lame, cele) me 
It isthe best Underwear made 
Itis the most durable. 
It is free from all dye. 
bell malel a iaateche:maatse-) aler 
It has special electric prop- 


erties. 

Towers Ma 9 eka skonarela) 

colds, cCatarrh. 

ld i-Jaame- tale Mantel ictal: be 
Manufactured in all styles f 
Women and Children For s: 
oes bead Cat 


it against 


rheuma- 


leading mei 


prices, sent On ap} 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


- Branch. 257 State St.. Chicago. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
BEST GLOVES 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf. kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves aad how to get 
them. Established 1862. 

JOHN CC. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 















** Cleanfast” 
BLACK 
xg STOCKINGS. 
| ¥. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
3 Money Refunded ey 
Stain the Feet or ie. 
gq THE CLEANFAST 
a HOSIERY CO. 
< 925 Broadway, New York. 
Po} 2 West i4th “ 
_ 109 State Street, Chicago. 
49 West Street, n. 
a Send for Price List. 








«OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


STEVENS SILK PLUSHES. orf Juan dress 
by sending 8 cents to CHAS: A. sreVens, 69 
Ste Oe ropdinr boa late shades in four qualities. 




















WORTH REPEATING. 


PRAYER. 





(The Rev. James W. White, in The Christian Union) 


I. 
It is not prayer, 
This clamor of our eager wants, 
That fills the air 
With wearying, selfish plaints, 


* It is not faith 
To boldly count all gifts as ours— 
The pride that saith, 
* For me his wealth he ever showers.” 


It is not praise 
To call to mind our happier lot, 


And boast bright wy Me 
God-favored, with all else forgot. 
II. 


It is true prayer 

To seek the giver more than gift; 
God’s life to share 

And love—for this our cry to lift. 


It is true faith 
To —— trust his loving will, 
iche’er he saith— 
“Thy lot be glad” or “ill.” 
It is true praise 
To bless alike the bright and dark; 


To sing all days 
Alike with nightingale and lark. 





THE CHURCH AND THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
[Editorial in The Congregationalist.] 


Most churches would be shocked were 
they to be told that they take little or no 
interest in Sunday-schools, that they do 
not even believe in them. But how shall 
we judge of their faith save by their works? 
Few ot them make provision for the sup- 
port of their schools, or interest them- 
selves in the choice of teachers or officers ; 
many are indifferent to the numbers, or 
the methods, or the success, in their Sun- 
day-school work. Many Christian parents 
take no pains to find out what sort of 
instruction (or by what sort of teachers) is 
iven their children, or what advancement 
in the knowledge of the Bible these chil- 
dren are making. Quite too rarely do we 
hear petitions in the more public service 
of the Lord’s Day for this branch of the 
church’s legitimate and most hopeful work. 
Still more rarely are weekly prayer-meet- 
ings set aside for a consideration of Sun- 
day-school interests. 

here seems to be an impression that 
the Sunday-school will run itself; but if 
thus let alone, it will run itself out, or, at 
any rate, fail to reach half the number of 
people it ought toreach. Great numbers, 
perhaps a majority of the members of our 
churches, who should be in the Sunday- 
school, either as teachers or as pupils, 
never think of having anything whatever 
to do with it. With all the progress made 
in our churches, surely there is room for 
more, and in connection with the strong: 
est arm of the church. If the churches 
do not reach the people through their Sun- 
day-schools, they will never reach them 
at all. We long for the day when all the 
members of the church, young and old 
together, shall unite in the study of the 
Word of God in the Sunday-school, and 
when the church will be as anxious to 
provide for the equipment of its Sunday- 
school, as it is to provide for the support 
of its choir or its pastor. 





SERMONS IN CANDLES. 
(Editorial in The Hartford Courant.) 


Mr. Spurgeon had occasion, some time 
ago, to speak to a company of theological 
students on the importance of using illus- 
trations in their preaching. A student 
observed that they found difficulty in get- 
ting illustrations, whereupon Mr. Spurgeon 
remarked, in his bluff way, that illustra- 
tions enough might be found in a tallow 
candle. This was regarded as an extrava- 
gance of speech, whereupon the great 
preacher prepared a lecture to show what 
might be illustrated by candles. 

n delivering his lecture he used candles 
of various sizes and colors, together with 
lanterns and other suitable apparatus 
Some of his points were characteristically 
witty and keen. A nicely japanned but 
shut-up box filled with fine unused ca? 
dies illustrated an idle and spirities 
church. Several colossal and high 1 
colored but unlit candles were shown, #2 
with them a tiny rusblight shining as bet 
it could. The big, handsome, unlit co 
dles might be archbishops or doctors 
divinity, or other persons of culture # 
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‘to is beautiful. Mr. Spurgeon showed 
Ie aplizhted candle in a splendid silver 
ecandiestiek, and then a brightly burning 
one stuck in a ginger-beer bottle. He 
showed what a few people might do by 
combining their good efforts, by exhibiting 
the combined light of twelve candles. 
The folly of trying to light a candle with 
the extinguisher still on was shown, and 
the dark lantern illustrated the care of 
eople who make no effort to let their 
Foht shine before men. The lecturer then 
placed a candle under a bushel, and after- 
wards placed the bushel-measure under 
the candle,—the point of which was 
obvious. In snuffing a candle he extin- 
guished it, and remarked that Christians 
often did 4 like mischief by unwise rebukes 
and criticisms. The folly of burning the 
candle at both ends was illustrated. 

The last illustration was a number of 
lighted candles of various hues placed 
together on one stand, representing the 
church’s true diversity in unity, all the 
different branches burning from one stem 
and for one purpose. Some one in the 
audience asked if the “dips” did not give 
the best light, whereupon Mr. Spurgeon 
said he was not sure of that, and thought 
many of the “dips” would be the better 
for another dipping. 

The lecture was received with great 
amusement, and showed Mr. Spurgeon at 
his best; but it still remains true that only 
the man of genius can find illustrations in 
common things, sermons in stones or in 
candles. The preachers are few who can 
work the mines of natural analogies, 


WANAMAKER’S. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
ls prepared Spring and Fall. The Fall edition now 
resdy. Makes shopping by mail easy. Brings the 
stere to your home. Send your name and address on 
apostalcard. Catalogue free. 











WE WERE NEVER IN BETTER SHAPE WITH SILKS, 
or with Velvetsand Piushes. Picking and ordering 
for months past to get ready for now. The Autumn 
things arein. New shades, novel effects, and varied 
weaves, A Ralaxy of beauty grouped in the mellow 

ht of the nsept. Only random touches to-day. 
o Black Silk more popular than the Faille Fran- 
a Here are two lots, the best val 


ue we ever 
213¢ inches wide $1.25 
22 inches wide fad 
ry tint that ever gets in Colored Silks, Among 
he weaves: 


Novelties and Fancy Silks, Brocades, and the re- 
vived Matelassé, in favor for the new style of Douil- 
yyy i tions, and dings 
+ Silks for evening wear, receptions, ' wed 
&re on @ counter by themselves. Sorts as thick as 
blossoms in a hedge row. From 75¢ to’ gold 
and silver tinsel effects at $10. 's 
Black and Colored Velvets run from $1 to $7.50. 
What is said to be the largest variety of Plushes 
everimported, Brilliant shades for fancy work, more 
subdued colors for Wraps : 
18 inch. 75c to $1.25 
22 inch, 

, 24 inch, $1.50 to $6 

You must look twice to tell the Seal Plushes for Cloak- 


‘Dgs trom 
. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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The BUYERS’ GUIDH is 

issued March and Bept., 

each year. It is an ency- 

clopedia of useful infor. 

mation for all who pur- 

chase the luxuries or the 

necessities of life. We 

‘@an clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
.@at, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in varicus sizes, 
“styles and quantities, Just figure out 
‘what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 
_M-n4a Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Ill, 





. 
It’s Queer 
. _ that people put up with the old style 
muddy, soggy, Saclans door ior be 
~ long; but they needn’t any 
for the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door -Mat is beyond co 
Have youone? If not, write to 


NATIONAL WIR AT COMPA 
Works: A ao oye 
Crncrywatr, O. 


General Office: 116 Hlinols St., Oxtcaso, 
Eastern Ageney? 106 Chambers Bi. Naw Yous. 


FLECTRIC BELLS 


Ou 
r ar nd ake Reliable and cheap. Send for new 
SHAW & GEARY, 
583 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


Mention this paper. 
Bn doersener ds 


LADIES! {S) = 


CEDA INE PiAnoano Fur. 


NITURE POLISH. 
the world. For sale 


Maiieaisiset Ben 
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=~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 





“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 


rywhere. Perfection Guaranteed. 


Singer Manufacturing Co, 
New York. 





THE 


ALFRED 
DOLGE 


PERFECT 
EASE 





FELT SHOES 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 





AND 
COMFORT! 


BY USING 


Slippers and Shoes 


WITH 





Soles and Uppers of 





ESS, 
WARM, DURABLE, 


Prevents Rheumatism, 
Coldness of the Feet, 
and Excessive Perspi- 
ration: 


A SUCCESTION 


children this evening?” 
MoTHER.—“ Wh: 


ATHER.—“‘ Nonsense! 
that game they can be he 
MoTHER.—‘‘ Yes ; you 











FaTHER.— My dear, what has become of the 


, Henry, they are in the next 
same, playing ‘Blind Mais But “4 


of the noise that yesterday I bough’ 
pair of the Alfred Dolge All-Wool Felt Slippers, 
and now they can romp as they like and be quiet 
as kittens.” 

j Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, 


All-Wool Felt. 
TO PARENTS, 


Why, when they play 

ard for two miles,” 
to a so much 
them each a 














FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE . 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. S3_ PANTS. 
Suits cut to order $13,25. z 
Bg a gn cut to order $12.00. 

« ® postal.card” sent to 
provided you MENTION THIS 
‘urn mail samples cloth to 


blanks and a linen 
you have na time to-wait for 


ON Dy A ree preterrea. with 
waist, inside leg and 
POSTAL CARD egusaimeaet 


or postage, and we will forward the goods prepaid 
to any address in 2 U. 8. “of Reggae safe deliv- 
and entire faction 
iber for cause 


sat’ y ay ne ai 
i we refu' moi 
at buyer's requ Fecarn of goods, or make ab 
terations On new garments A % ec. 
Address ali ma‘l to Boston Store. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, 
Burns: “4 Buidine, ‘Worcester bre 
A letter from the American Express ‘Co. Neapltal 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston, 











Send 6c. for samples and rules for measuring. 


Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send 
for samples, ht or heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your measure by our 
simple rules, and order ‘a pair of our Cele- 

rated tom-Made Pants, or 
er goods if you desire, 








‘SOUTLL “S °SjJO Opvur st UOT) UeUT J] ‘loseyoand 




















A pair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 


Also Ladies’ 7atlor-Made Garments to order at popu - 
lar prices. Send 6c. for samples and fashion plate. 


Bay State Pants Co., Custom Clothiers, 








W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE, cenrtuen. 


oi Fie Aa eee 
Ww DOUGLAS 64 SHOE, orginal and 
hand welt $4 shoe. uals ous made 

w. GLAS 83.50 POLICE SHOE. 
Rail Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 


Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewed Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax 4 rt 


feet, 
w, L. GLAS $2,50 SHOE ‘ts unexcelled 
for heavy 04 Best at Shoe me We rice, 
sic DOUGLAS $2.25 WO NGMAN’S 
(i is the best in the world for rough wear; one 
pair ought to wear a man a year. 
Ww. - OUGLAS $2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
bes: 001 Shoe in the world. 

.- L, DOUGL $1.75 YOUTH’S School 
Shoe gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world, 

All made in Vonerent, Button and Lace, If not sold 
by your T, write 


W. L. BOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











34 Hawley St,, Boston, Mass. 





E will send to any address. postpaid, o ir of 
our Ladies’ Famous Freneh Tanned 








“w000'S"” PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 





THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTOR. 


Mid Button Boots, upon receipt of $8. Sizes 2; 
to /,all widths, in either Opera Toe or Common Sense. 
Address DONGOLA &S8HOECO., Boston, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, piwerye ready, Put up in 1m 
tin cans at Tic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























TOOLS "ee Eau & Cl, 


PHI 
Bend 25 cents for Tiustroted cntaloone : fo. ae 








Fo a 


OURI4KT.=" FILLED | 


Goto ill $38 


PAYABLE 
$1.00 PER WEEK 
By our Improved Club System. 
Cases weigh over 50 dwts. Full 15 Jewelled movee 
Higin, Waltham, Springfield, ecktord, be. : 
Refer to any mercial Agency. : 
One Good, Reliable AGENT WANTED is 
each place, Write for full particulars, iva 
NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
Originators of Club System of selling Watches. } 
20 NortuH 9TH St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely Snished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, — 
Stem wind and set. Caual in every essential te Watches 


that are seld al $75 to $90. Payable only 
I PER 
WEEK, 


come our Agent, write for full particulars, i 
The Keystone Watch Club Co, ° 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rergrence—Any Commercial Agency 
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I sell this Mantel 





Chas. L. Page, 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of . 
Oil has been removed. It has three’ 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
svith Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
mm cal, costing less than one cent @ 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
# etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywh 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


~ MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


COCOA === 
* te Aildtihe GOOD NEWS: 
2 mt ADIES, 


n Tee 
ing | eee Scie 
Free T AMERICAN Tra y 
E33 Vesey Sta New Yorks WY. 


< 













Absolutely Pure 


Bold by first-class | 
Grocers ev: 














DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. q 
BaROWS INDIGO. ALTE. 
ts asa WAS bave 2 
~i- re Wousands of ho "sie for'ie 
D. S. WILIBERGER, Prop.. 283 N. 248t, Phila, Pa. 
Cruse at 17 South Second Btreet, Phila., or drop a 


postal for a sample pound of “ Emerson’s Wor! 
telivered free. 10 Ib, iota (pound 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 

Clarence—Really, Mine Minnie, everything in your 
home seems so brighs ciat I would like to steal the 
principal agent, 

Miss Minnie—I o1n easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me, 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s very simple, Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

** She is handsome that handsome does.” 

The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of itin your next house-clean- 
: _No.2._{Copyright, March, 1987) 
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This Company solicits the most careful 
inquiry as to its methods of business, its 
financial standing, its trustworthiness, It 
offers to investors ; 

Security 
Through guaranteed loans about 
every possible safeguard is main , 
ia aay al 
That interest will be paid as it falla due, 
and the principal paid at maturity. 
Prudence 
In placing the loan, and guarding it with 
watchful care until it is paid off. 
Profit 
Of six per cent yearly, payable semi-an- 
nually, without trouble or delay to the 
lender. 

We have loaned millions of dollars forthe 
leading Savings Banks and largest Insur- 
ance Cémpanies in these Mortgage Loans, 
and not one dollar of principal or interest 
has ever been lost. 

Are you more expert in making loans 
than they? 


poe 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Ivcorp. 1886, 
BaAMUEL M. Jarvis, Pres. ROLAND R. ConkKrin, See, 

Eastern Offices: 144 8S, Fourth St., Phila., 
239 Broadway, New York. 


If you want six per cent interest on large 
or small sums, write to us. 


ich 


ar 


ONE OF . seen OF PICTURES REPRESENTING Sees. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 
d Yes 
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SPE FESO SNATIVE-COFFEE EPIcKERS 7 == be A009 
SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
——---— CO 


NTROLLED BY. CHASE & SANBORN. 
tOUR COFFEES HAVE BAND. SO: PPE ese REPRESENTING 
JAVA and ff ge. 
Prater ‘Ame x4 Dies oe Sane wake A. calles ed The Ar Le Ba ag Bile 
A skilful stonaing of stron ig, fis~ 


vo: 
Ss. not contain a si Sess eeeeea to 
as no other coffee iti at Bw pny aways 


Baked whole t d), in 11 hment } 
TES' Lee famous x e Se, will, 





°o 
recai tor 


Freee Tae >» 102 BROAD ST. JOSTON, MASS. 








SAFE INVESTMENTS 


pe, $355,016 
bt ! guaranteed by Capi. 
tai feliand Sarg of ations To G00, paying trom 


6%? 12% Sees 


interest and 
have been returned 
gut delay or the toes ofa auien et 
irst Mortga on we Be 
yings Ce 


werd in ‘ietae same = 
Sie furnished 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 
ew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINGON, 319 Broadway. 








B4xnes im all Branches, Bonds and 
ether 4 te § per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANSEsBANK 


SCH ICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSR 
New York Office: 8 Wall Street. 








SECURE YOUR CARPETS. 


Since the last notice of our great reduction, crowds of 
people have visited our store daily—many being regular 
customers, while others call to verify the truth contained in 
our advertisement. With but few exceptions, all are anxious 
to secure the bargains we offer. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed to every purchaser. 
‘- Price list of reduced goods>~ 


Wilton, - ~ - 
Axminster, = 

Velwet, best grade, - 

Velvet, second grade, - 

Body Brussels, best grade, - 
Body Brussels, second grade, - 
Tapestry Brussels, best grade, 
Tapestry Brussels, second grade, 
Ex-Super Ingrain, all wool, best, 75 
Ex-Super Ingrain, cotton chain, from -60 


We have just received a choice line of the latest styles, 
to which attention is asked. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


S09 and S11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


VERY SPECIAL QUALITY FOR $I6. 


Haven’t you often stood on the doorstep of a friend’s house, and tried to think of 
the best thing te say when you came face to face with him? 

The best business uses that same spirit to win dollars. We do. 

We are not going to be satisfied till we get et these $16 suits known to everybody 
who likes to wear good clothes. And, into their hands, if we can. 

If you keep in mind that it is all wool (warp and woof ), that the wool for it is 
chosen more carefully, a good dea!, than you choose the flour ee buy,—if you bear 
that in mind, we should like to say,—It’ll wear like a season at tey or like leather, 
or like an unexpected kindness, But, it’s all wool and warm. 

It is sure to tie you to our house for all ety clothing. 
$16 \a suit, ready-made, Send for samp 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


RE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOU 
Money is growing more confident with us. Interest rates are lowering, but we will still net you a and @ 
per cent per annum. 000 ed without loss te an investor. 
We have mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to $20,000 at 7 per om. which we offer. 
We always cut down amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is safe beyond a doubt. 
Send “—— tal hew Investor’s ein Remit, with advice, to 


THOMAS AS 8 Wiicox, me yn | 


$1.50, from $2.2& 
from 1.75 
1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

' 80 
65 











JOHN D. KNOX & co. 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


Office in Comings nee 
308 and 316 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000.00 
rve for 40 kee a 


all other claims. 90,378.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities...... wae th 23 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,4201,95G.11. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIB, Secre 
JAMES & YOUNG, Actuary, 


IRECTORS: 
Fare way a ig 





Pemberton 8 Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 


rles 8. Whel len. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO, 


ERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Capital. == $250,000, 
Our Farm Mortgages bearing 7 per cent interes 
Payable semi-annual ally in New York Exchange, 2 
cured by James River Vailev farms worth three tosiz 
times their amoun , principa’ and interest both guar- 
an us, are a choice and investment tor 
investors. We also issue Certificates of De it for 

six months, or longer, eg bin | six per cent interest 
We can offer some choice R ae Investment ih 

Gherteen the leading city of Dakota. Refere 
#. Wool “eet President x p ler Oo., 

Ne oo First National Bank, Blairsville, Px’ 
Oxford. National Bank, Oxford, Pa. ’Hon. John vente 
Gen’l Bo Solicitor Pennsylvania R. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. Thatcher, Mortgage Bro’ * West. Cheste: r, Pa. 
Nedreas us for circulars and iy ieteieetion 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
bp EnveR-BANKERS-covorapo, 


Deo a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely ee. and pa 
EIGHT PER CENT. aeetie ah 
real estate taken as security is personally exami 

nvestment securities for 








and principal, and remit to onpoeseesree in 
ex , without cha: et. SP coeponeeice in Me 

e refer to ae NATIO L BANK, N 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Deaver'Ga. 


H. KE. Ba RRELL, Vice Prest. 
awn AxD wrest fs Em intenesr 
SAFE have rious suas eoet the needs of 
KANSA wis SINVESTMEN INTCO., 
aston 
ARM® 
uaranteed 


UTE SECURITY. 





sent free on ap 
“Go. C. Morr 
Devonshire St, 





ORTGAGE 
NESS COUNTY 


NESS GrTy, KAN. 
40 WATER St. ‘ON, 





The largest City in bh mgr too 


Send for full Particulars! 

tiusirated Hand-boonamaps: 
Te:ritory. Population 20,000, Com- 
pees an ter of PUGET SOUND 


SEATTL ares 


Coal, mber 
foun ds. Tord tor iy information < = of Queen Cit 


SE- AT-TLE. “2 Bettie, Wash. leon 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


You mayen LIVED AND WON. 
Ps 6 examp pee of its operation address the 


TB. a ag Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co., 


EKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capita 8 $500,000. 7% First 192 me deca 6s 


How One May Learn to Paint for or $1.50, 
Including Instructions and Materials. 
sntondicaheny Lipeten, br Painting with Water-Colors, 

° by Marion Kemble. 














These lessons have sean son 
tions by mail, and are so clear 
has only to follow them _to be instru 
prinalp sof painting. Price of Instructio: 

Tiiton’s D. A. _— Pex. No. 1... 
Block of wagne gee tra Brush...... 


eceeee eee: 





The anor above separately at 50 cents each. 


8. W. TILTON & COL, 29 Temple Place, Bis 
A NICE PRESENT FOR ALi! 





e 

Will accept but one order from a family. 

job in neighborhood will lead to more sales. PI 

mention paper. 

THE/GROTON CABRIAGE CO., 

Groten, Tompkins Co., N. ait 

P.S.—We make fifteen different styles of sleighs 

cutters. Write for cuts. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
a al 


——— «< 








THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK sent 
containing more than two hundred reciyes, will be 
toany one who will mention where this ‘ad vertisemeat 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stump for postas®” 
TheCerealine Mfg. @o., Columbus, I 





VARANTEED FARM BONDS 


HE American Investment 
KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING ton of 


t Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer Fees pp J inducements 
Securities, whl 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper be 0? 
nd,—Sell 





Archie, Kan., Senator John J. Ingalis, president. 
informa‘ M. Man 


Send for tion to ANLEY, manager 
Eastern Broad’ 


in Investment teed. 
Send for full 
way, New York. President, 


Assets, October 1, 1883, $2. voo.ce 
information and references. E. RMSBY, 


direct from mills to the co!" pore} 

Gann esheets of paper ond. envelopes, with a 
smaere @ pou: “oe on rece 

H. H. CanTeEn & K.'8 Beacon Street. Bosio® 


ew 





‘Te Maptey Rehesl Tienes intends to etml only abverissmonts thas eer Ted, hovorver,gn odvertocmens of © partly apt in quad mnneily by Innaverianty inant 


any money 





